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THE HAYMARKET RIOT AND THE 
FRIAL OF THE ANARCHISTS 


By FRANCIS X. BUSCH 


AY FIRST has long been a day on which to anticipate 

trouble. As tor many years past, thousands of discon- 

tented workers and unemployed still parade the streets of 

European and American cities on that day, either to show their 
strength or to protest against real or fancied grievances. 

On Saturday, May 1, 1886 in Chicago the grievances of 
labor were not imaginary. Times were none too good. Labor, 
skilled and unskilled, was overworked and underpaid. Work- 
ers in the stockyards, industrial plants and the smaller sweat- 
shops labored trom ten to sixteen hours daily. The wages of 
these unfortunates were far from sufficient to provide a sani- 
tary place in which to live, and decent food and clothing. 
There was no added pay for overtime, no paid holidays or any 
of the modern “fringe benefits.” 

This Mav Day found thousands on strike and many more 
thousands, discontented and sullen, threatening walkouts. The 
workers’ cry for an eight-hour day—with ten hours’ pay for 
the eight hours—had been taken up by the radical newspapers: 


Francis NX. Busch, Chicago attorney and dean emeritus of the 
De Panl University law school, delivered this address before the 
Illinois State Historical Soctety at Jacksonville last May 14. He 1s 
the author of In and Out of Court (1942), Law and Tactics in Jury 
Trials (/948) and Enemies of the State (/954). 
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the A/urm, the national organ of the American anarchists, the 
Communist Arbester-Zeitung and the Anarchist published in 
Chicago. The Alarm (published fortnightly and monthly ) 
was printed in English, the Anarchist (monthly) and the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung (daily) in German. Their combined circu- 
lation in Chicago was less than 10,000. 

This is a fair sample of the fuel which the Alarm kept 
pouring on the smoldering fire: 

Dynamite! Of all the good stutf, this is the stuff. Stutf several 
pounds of this sublime stuff into an inch pipe, . . . plug up both ends, 
insert a cap with a fuse attached, place this in the immediate neighborhood 
of a lot of rich loafers who live by the sweat of other people's brows, and 
light the fuse. A most cheerful and gratifying result will follow. 
Dynamite is like Banquo’s ghost, it keeps on fooling around somewhere 
or other in spite of his satanic majesty. A pound of this good stutf beats 
a bushel of ballots all hollow, and don’t you forget it. Our law makers 
might as well try to sit down on a crater of a volcano or a bayonet as to 
endeavor to stop the manufacture and use of dynamite. It takes more 
justice and right than is contained in laws to quiet the spirit of unrest. 
If workingmen would be truly free, they must learn to know why they 
are slaves. They must rise above petty prejudice and learn to think. 
From thought to action is not far, and when the worker has seen the chains, 
he need but look a little closer to find near at hand, the sledge with which 
to shatter every link. The sledge is dynamite. 

For six months before the Haymarket Riot such articles as this 
were pouring forth from the presses of the Arbeiter-Zeitung.: 


The eight-hour question ts not, or at least should not be, the final end 
of the present organization, but, in comparison to the present state of 
things, a progress not to be overrated. But now let us consider the ques- 
tion in itself. How is the eight-hour day to be brought about? Why, 
the thinking workingman must see for himself, under the present power 
of capital in comparison to labor, it is impossible to entorce the eight- 
hour day in all branches of business, otherwise than with armed force. 
With empty hands the workingmen will hardly be able to cope with the 
representatives of the club, in case, after the Ist of May of this year, there 
should be a general strike. Then the bosses will simply employ other 
men, so-called “scabs.” Such will always be found. The whole move- 


ment then would be nothing but filling the places with new men; but if the 
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workingmen are prepared to eventually stop the working of the factories, 
to detend himself, with the aid of dynamite and bombs, against the militia, 
which will, of course, be employed, then, and only then, can you expect 
a thorough success of the eight-hour movement. THEREFORE, WORK- 
INGMEN, I CALL UPON YOU, ARM YOURSELVES! 


The incessant prodding of the workers to enforce their 
demands by violent means was not contined to the outpourings 
of these newspapers. For months a group of openly-professed 
anarchists had harangued and preached anarchy to the crowds 
of loafers in Union Square, Newberry Park and other open 
spots in Chicago. Chief among these rabble-rousers were 
‘August Spies, Michael Schwab, Albert R. Parsons, Samuel 
Fielden, Louis Engel and Adoph Fischer. None of these were 
members of the striking unions. All but Parsons were toreign- 
born; none had become naturalized. Spies was managing ed1- 
tor of the Arbester-Zeitung, Schwab its coeditor and editorial 
writer, and Fischer a contributor and stockholder. Parsons was 
editor-in-chief of the A/urm: Fielding was a stockholder in the 
company which controlled it and a frequent contributor to its 
columns. Engel was the moving spirit of the Anarchist. 

May | witnessed the largest labor parade ever seen in 
( Aicago up to that time; there were inflammatory placards. 
mutterings and threats a-plenty, but no open v iolence. Sund: \ 
passed peaceably, but on Monday, May 3, violence broke out 
-at the struck McCormick Harvester plant when strikers gath- 
-ered at the gates attacked strike breakers who had been hired 
to take their places. A riot call brought police to the scene. 
Clubs were freely used and several shots fired; one striker was 
killed and several wounded. 

Before the riot both Spies and Parsons had harangued the 
strikers, inciting them to direct action against the “scabs” who 
were taking the bread out of the mouths of their wives and chil- 
dren. Neither was present when the rioting took place. That 
evening an article (later proved to have been written by Spies ) 
appeared in the Arbetter-Zenune: 


THE HAYMARKET RIOT 


REVENGE! WORKINGMEN! TO ARMS! 


Your masters sent out their blood-hounds the police they killed 
six of your brothers at McCormick's this afternoon, They killed the poor 
wretches because they, like you, had courage to disobey the supreme will 
of your bosses. They killed them because they dared ask for the shorten- 
ing of the hours of toil. They killed them to show you “free American 
citizens” that you must be satistied and contented with whatever your 
bosses condescend to allow you, or you will get killed! 2. . If you are 
men, if you are the sons of your grandsires, who have shed their blood 
to free you, then you will rise in your might Hercules, and destroy the 
hideous monster that seeks to destroy you. To arms, we call you, to arms! 


YOUR BROTHERS. 


Twenty-tive hundred copies of the article were printed in Eng- 
lish and German and distributed in various parts of the city. 
The following afternoon, Tuesday, May 4, handbills, 
later traced to Spies and his associates, advertised a giant mass 
meeting at the old Haymarket, Desplaines and Randolph 
streets. These were distributed by thousands at the gates of 
the McCormick and other struck plants. Of these two or three 


hundred carried in bold, black type: “WORKINGMEN ARM 
YOURSELVES AND APPEAR IN FULL FORCE!” At Spies’ 
insistence Fischer had deleted this caption from the remainder. 

At 8:30 Spies, Parsons, Fielden and Rudolph Schnaubelt 
mounted an empty truck wagon which stood next to the side- 
walk on the east side of Desplaines Street about a hundred teet 
north of Randolph. There had been a more or less continuous 
drizzle, and the crowd was disappointingly small—probably 
not more than 1,200. Spies called the meeting to order and 
harangued the crowd in German for some twenty minutes, bit- 
terly assailing McCormick ‘for the murder of our brothers.” 
There were cries of “Hang McCormick!” from some of the 
more excitable members of the audience. Parsons followed, 
speaking in English. His language was even stronger than that 
of Spies: “It behooves you . . . if you don’t want to see { your 
wives and children | perish with hunger, killed or cut down 
like dogs in the street, Americans, in the interest of vour lib- 
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erty and your independence, to arm, to arm yourselves.” 

When Parsons left off, Fielden took over. It was nearing 
10:30 P.M. and about three-fourths of the crowd had left. 
“The law is your enemy,” cried Fielden. “We are rebels 
against it. T he law is only tramed tor those who are your en- 
slavers.” (Cries ot / ‘That is true” from the crowd. ) Fielden 
continued: 

Men in their blind rage attacked the McCormick factory and were 
shot down in cold blood. . the law came to his defense; and [Mc- 
Cormick} was a large property owner, therefore when McCormick under- 
took to do some injury to the interest of those who had no property the 
Jaw also came to hts and not to the workingman’s detense when 
McCormick attacked him and his living. [Cries of “No.’} There is the 
difference. The law makes no distinctions. A million men own all the 
property in this country. The law has no use for the other fifty-four 
million. {Chorus of cries: “That's right enough, that’s right enough. ’}. 

Any animal, however loathsome, will resist when stepped upon. 
Are men less than snails and worms? I have some resistance in me; 
I know that you have too; you have been robbed, and you will be starved 


into a worse condition 


It was at this juncture that a small army of police—180, 
a: to the later evidence—burst upon the scene, led by 
Captains Bontield and Ward. The latter ordered the crowd to 
disperse. Fielden attempted to argue. The captain's demands 
grew sterner and louder. Fielden, Spies, Parsons and some 
others unidentified started to climb down from the wagon. 
At this moment a dynamite bomb, thrown from the crowd, 
landed and exploded among the crowded police cordon. A 
fusillade of revolver shots followed—the number estimated 
later by witnesses as between seventy-five and a hundred. They 
came both from the crowd and from the police. The police 
closed ranks and charged and scattered the now screaming 
mob. When order was restored and accounting had of the 
casualties, one policeman had been killed, six others fatally 
wounded and seventy injured. One of the crowd—a harmless 
spectator—was hit and fatally wounded by a police bullet; 
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fifty others received bullet wounds or club injuries, none ot 
which, however, proved fatal. 

Such was the Havmarket Riot. 

The excitement caused by this mass murder of seven po- 
licemen can be better imagined than told. With the aid of 
Pinkerton detectives, supplied and paid for by the Harvester 
Company, Spies, Schwab, Engel, Fischer and Fielden were 
promptly arrested. Parsons could not be located. Investigation 
led to the subsequent arrest of Louis Lingg, William Seliger 
and Oscar Neebe. All these, together with the absent Parsons 
and Schnaubelt, were promptly indicted on May 27 by a grand 
jury as accessories before the fact to the murder of Patrolman 
Mathias Joseph Degan, and for general conspiracy to murder. 
A number of others were arrested and indicted tor inciting to 
riot. 

Lingg had come to America trom Germany about ten 
months before the Haymarket murders. He was a member of 
an anarchist organization—the International Arbeiter | Work- 
ingmen’s} Association—in which he was closely associated 
with Spies, Schwab, Parsons, Fielden, Engel and Fischer. He 
had no regular employment, but spent his time manufacturing 
and experimenting with dynamite bombs. Seliger was Lingg’s 
landlord and assisted him in his sinister occupation. 

Neebe was a member of the International Arbeiter Asso- 
ciation, a small stockholder in the rbester-Zestung, and next 
to Schwab and Spies the most active man in its management. 

Schnaubelt was also a member of the International 
beiter Association and participated actively in the arrange- 
ments for the Haymarket mecting. Some witnesses (contra- 
dicted by others ) testified that he threw the bomb. 

Seliger and a number of other members of the Inter- 
national Arbeiter Association, who were to a greater or less 
extent involved in the conspiracy, testified for the State and 
thereby procured immunity. Schnaubelt was never appre- 
hended. 
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Spies, Schwab, Fielden, Engel, Fischer, Lingg and Neebe 
were brought to trial on June 21 before Judge Joseph E. Gary 
of the Superior Court of Cook County, sitting as a judge of the 
Criminal Court. Judge Garv was a highly regarded trial judge. 
He had been on the bench for more than twenty years, had pre- 
sided in many important civil and criminal cases, and had ac- 
quired a nation-wide reputation as a learned, wise and upright 
judge. 

At the prosecutor's table sat State's Attorney Julius S. 
Grinnell, an able and experienced trial lawyer, and his assist- 
ants, Francis W. Walker, Edmund Furthman and George C. 
Ingham. Captain William P. Black, a first-rate trial lawyer, 
and William A. Foster, an equally competent Iowa attorney, 
led tor the detense. They were assisted by two young members 
of the Ilinots bar—Sigismund Zeisler and Moses Salomon. 

The first hundred veniremen had been summoned and the 
empaneling of the jury just begun when the trial was inter- 
rupted by an event as dramatic as ever took place in an Amert- 
can courtroom. Parsons, as has been noted, had not been ap- 
prehended. After the dynamiting he had managed to disappear 
in the crowd, make his way to a railroad station and board a 
train for Waukesha, Wisconsin, on his way to Canada. From 
his secret and sate haven he had been kept intormed of the 
course of events, and on the advice of Captain Black, who 
assured him that his acquittal was certain, had planned to ap- 
pear in the courtroom when the case was called and dramatic- 
ally present himself for trial with his comrades. But when he 
entered the courtroom, before he had a chance to make his 
grandstand play, Grinnell was on his feet. Pointing at the 
erstwhile fugitive, he shouted: “I see in the courtroom Albert 
R. Parsons, indicted for murder, and demand his immediate 
arrest.’ Quietly Parsons replied: “IT present myself tor trial 
with my comrades, vour Honor.” Just as quietly Judge Gary 
followed with: “You will take vour seat with the prisoners. 
Mr. Parsons.” 
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With Parsons in his place inside the rail, the trial pro- 
ceeded. Nine hundred eighty-one talesmen were subjected to 
examination; 757 were excused for cause—cither they had 
formed a fixed and ineradicable opinion of the guilt or in- 
nocence of the defendants, or 
were opposed to capital punish- 
ment, or would not convict on 
circumstantial evidence. Of the 
remaining 224, the detendants 
eliminated 160 by exhausting 
their peremptory challenges. 
The State, which also had 160 § 
peremptories, used 52 of them. | 
The defense protested the swear- 
ing of two of the final twelve, 
but were compelled to accept 
them, since their challenges tor 
cause were overruled and their 
peremptories exhausted. This 
was the first of the alleged errors 
of which more was to be heard | 
in the courts of appeal. WILLIAM P. BLACK (ca. 1890) 

The keynote of the trial was 
sounded by Mr. Grinnell in his opening statement: 


Gentlemen, for the first time in the history of our country are people 
on trial for endeavoring to make anarchy the rule, and in that attempt 
for ruthlessly and awtully destroying human lite. T hope that while the 
youngest of us lives this in memory will be the last and only time in our 
country when such a trial shall take place. Tt will or will not take place 
as this case is determined. .. . In the light of the 4th of May we now know 
that the preachings of Anarchy {by} . . . these defendants hourly and daily 
for years, have been sapping our institutions, and that where they have cried 
murder, bloodshed, Anarchy and dynamite, they have meant what they said, 
and proposed to do what they threatened. . . . The firing upon Fort Sumter 
was a terrible thing to our country, but it was open warfare. I think it was 
nothing compared with this insidious, infamous plot to ruin our laws and 
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our country secretly and in this cowardly way. ... 

Everything was ripe with the Anarchists for ruining the town. .. . There 
was going to be one bomb thrown there [Haymarket Square} at least, and 
perhaps more, and that would call the police down: but the police... . were 
to be destroyed, absolutely wiped off the earth by bombs in other parts of 


the city. 

The defense reserved its opening statement until the close of 
the prosecution's case, and the hearing of the evidence com- 
menced. 

The State's principal witnesses were Seliger and a num- 
ber of the prisoners’ other associates in the International Ar- 
beiter Association and the Arbester-Zeitung, police officers, 
and two men, not in any way connected with the alleged con- 
spiracy, who had been in the neighborhood and joined the 
crowd out of mere curiosity. One of these—Harry L. Gilmer 
—was badly discredited on cross-examination, and nine per- 
sons took the stand to swear they would not believe him under 
oath. 

The evidence against all the defendants, with the possible 
exception of Necbe, was overwhelming. Dozens of inflam- 
matory articles advising the manufacture and stocking of dyna- 
mite bombs for possible use against the police and the militia 
were shown to have been written by Spies, Schwab and Par- 
sons. A dozen or more witnesses—some co-conspirators, some 
police and some disinterested persons—testified to their at- 
tendance at meetings held shortly before the riot at which 
Spies, Schwab, Parsons, Fielden, Engel and Fischer made in- 
flammatory speeches in which they preached anarchy and coun- 
seled the free use of dynamite to bring it about. 

There was a wealth of evidence as to the purposes and 
activities of the International Arbeiter Association. Its plat- 
form or declaration of principles was featured regularly in the 
Alarm and the Arbeiter-Zeitung. It urged the destruction of 
the present social order; that all property owned by individuals 
and all capital be transformed into common property. All past 
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attempts at social and economic reform through the ballot had 
failed, it declared; there was only one remedy left—revolution 
and force. The association was divided into groups, of which 
there were eighty in the United States, located principally in 
the large industrial centers. There were at least seven of these 
groups in Chicago, which held meetings regularly in the vari- 
ous sections of the city. Schwab, Neebe, Lingg and Seliger 
belonged to the North Side group; Engel and Fischer to the 
Northwest Side group; Spies, Parsons and Fielden to a so- 
called “American” group. The members were known by num- 
bers rather than by names. 

Certain chosen members of the group were armed with 
rifles and drilled regularly under the direction of a former 
German army sergeant once a week at their meeting places. 
These men were known as the “armed sections’’ of the groups. 
The elite corps in these different international groups, known 
as the “Lehr und Wehr Verein,” were armed with Springtield 
rifles of the latest pattern and drilled once a week. There 
were four of these elite companies in Chicago. In the spring 
of 1886 there were altogether in the city 3,000 armed anarch- 
ists, of whom Parsons wrote: “They were well-armed with 
rifles and revolvers and would have dynamite and bombs when 
they got ready to use them.” These groups were directed by 
an Executive Committee, of which Spies, Schwab and Parsons 
were members, which met every two weeks in the Arbester- 
Zeitung building. Meetings of the armed sections were called 
by code signals published in the Arbester-Zestung. 

A mass of evidence was introduced to show the particular 
contribution of each of the defendants to effectuate the avowed 
purposes of the International Arbeiter Association. It was 
proved that Engel and Parsons had been active for more than a 
year in the procurement of rifles and pistols; that Spies, Schwab, 
Fielden, Parsons, Fischer and Lingg had been engaged in ex- 
perimenting with dynamite and making bombs, and that a 
stock of bombs was kept in the offices of the Arbester-Zeitung. 
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Parsons and Fielden were shown to have personally partici- 
pated in the military drills of the armed section of the “ Ameri- 
can” group of the Arbeiter Association. 

There was testimony that on the preceding Thanksgiving 
Day, before a meeting in Haymarket Square, Fischer gave to 
one Gintttied Waller, a member of the Lehr und Wehr Verein, 
a gas-pipe bomb seven or eight inches long, saying that it was 
to be used in the event of an attack by the police. Waller as 
one of the prosecution's witnesses testified that he kept the 
bomb in his house for two weeks, and then gave it to a fellow- 
member of the Verein who took it out to some woods on the 
outskirts of Chicago and exploded it. This was frequent prac- 
tice on the part of the defendants and other members of the 
International, so that they might gain experience in the han- 
dling, lighting and throwing of bombs. 

Lingg had, as previously stated, recently arrived from Ger- 
many. Though only twenty-two vears old, he had been active 
as a Socialist leader in E urope. The evidence established that 
he had been selected by the International to buy dynamite and 
experiment with it in the manufacture and detonation of vari- 
ous types of bombs. Seliger was his principal assistant. They 
eo several tvpes of nits One type was designated as 

“Czar” bomb—a crude affair made of two semi-globular 
shells, fastened together with a bolt and nut. Some of these 
were found in Lingg’s possession when he was arrested, and 
one was traced to Spies. Fragments of the bomb exploded at 
the Haymarket and removed from the bodies of some of the 
victims were identified and offered in evidence. The parts 
corresponded exactly with parts of the Czar bombs in Lingg’s 
and Spies’ possession. A chemical analysis of the Lingg and 
Spies bombs showed the same composite of materials—tin, 
with traces of antimony and zinc—as did the parts of the bomb- 
shell taken from the victims of the riot. 

The State’s evidence further showed that on the afternoon 
of May 4 Lingg and Seliger carried a small hand trunk con- 
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taining a number ot bombs from Seliger’s house, intending to 
take it to the headquarters of the North Side group of the 
International-—a saloon at 58 Clybourn Avenue. On the way 
they were met by a fellow -member named Nunsenberg, w ho 
carried it to the headquarters. It was there placed upon the 
floor and left open. A number of persons called during the 
day, helped themselves to bombs and departed. No one was 
able to tell who these people were. Nunsenberg disappeared. 
The anonymous features of this incident highlight a quotation 
from the Arbester-Zeitung: 


In the commission of a deed, a comrade who does not live at the 
place of the action, that is a comrade of some other place, should, if 


possibility admits, participate in the action, or, formulated differently, a 
revolutionary deed ought to be enacted where one is not known. 

The Lehr und Wehr Verein—the elite guard of the In- 
ternational—met in a hall near Haymarket Square the night be- 
fore the riot. Copies of Spies’ “Revenge” circular were dis- 


tributed and discussed. Engel was the leading spirit at this 
meeting; his resolution for a plan of specific action was adopt- 
ed. The central feature of this plan was that members of the 
armed sections should come to the aid of the striking work- 
ingmen if a collision with the police was threatened. A rally- 
ing word and signal was agreed on—'' Rabe,” which in Ger- 
man means “rest” or ‘peace.’ The featured publication of that 
word in the “‘letter-box” column of the Arbester-Zeitung was to 
be the signal for members of the armed section to repair to 
specified meeting places described by code in the notice. If 
the police attacked the strikers, some of the armed sections 
were to respond with shots from their revolvers; other mem- 
bers were simultaneously to throw a dynamite bomb in each 
of the Chicago police stations. The resulting confusion was 
counted upon to disorganize the police, make further violence 
easier and permit the revolutionists to escape. The word 
“Ruhe” did appear in the Tuesday morning edition of the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung in heavily leaded, emphasized tvpe. Arrange- 
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ments were made at these meetings of the armed sections for 
the distribution of thousands of handbills for the giant mass 
meeting the next evening in Haymarket Square. It was con- 
fidently predicted and expected that at least 25,000 would be 
present. The designated meeting place was less than a block 
and a half from the Desplaines Street police station. 

There was cumulative evidence as to the gathering of the 
crowd, the calling to order of the mass meeting, the speeches 
of Spies, Parsons and Fielden, and the throwing of the bomb. 
It was shown that the police captain addressed the crowd in 
the exact language prescribed by Section 253 of Division I of 
the Criminal Code to be used in dispersing an armed or riot- 
ous gathering of thirty or more persons: “I command you in 
the name of the People of the State of Illinois to immediately 
and peaceably disperse.” According to some of the witnesses, 
Fielden replied to this command in clear and emphatic tones, 

“W’e are peaceable.” Immediately the bomb was thrown. The 
contended that the word peaceable” was the equivalent 

“Ruhe” and the signal for throwing the bomb. 

The prosecution claimed that following the explosion of 
the bomb members of the crowd discharged revolvers into the 
crowded ranks of the police. The defense vigorously denied 
this, claiming that all the shots came from police revolvers. 
The testimony of disinterested surgeons who had removed 
bullets from the dead and wounded policemen proved that 
thev were of definitely different types and calibers from those 
supplied for the guns of the police. That Spies, Parsons and 
Fielden participated in and addressed the Haymarket meeting 
was not disputed. The testimony of several policemen that 
immediately after the bomb was thrown Fielden had a revolver 
in his hand and fired at the police, however, was vigorously 
disputed by him and other defense witnesses. 

It was proved that during the meeting Schwab, Engel, 
Fischer and twenty-five or thirty men were in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Desplaines Street police station, acting 
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in a strangely excited manner; and that Seliger and Lingg in 
the early part of the evening were close by the North Avenue 
police station, and were later seen in company with members 
of the Lehr und Wehr Verein near the police station at Web- 
ster and Lincoln avenues. 

Neebe was proved to be not only a stockholder of the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung and active in its management, but also a mem- 
ber of the North Side group of the International and a par- 
ticipant in the meetings of that group who frequently acted 
as presiding officer. He was shown to have been present at 
one of the group’s meetings in April at which it was resolved 
“not to meet the enemy unarmed on May Ist.” On Monday 
night, May 3, he was seen distributing the “Revenge” cir- 
culars which had been printed on the Arbester-Zestung presses. 
In the distribution he was said to have made angry utterances 
such as “It is a shame the police act that way, but maybe the 
time comes when it goes the other way—that they { the strikers | 
get a chance, too.” He said the dynamite found in the offices 
of the Arbester-Zeitung atter the riot was used to clean type. 
When his house was seated on May 7 the police found a 
red flag, a sword, a breech-loading gun and a .38 Colt revolver, 
of which four chambers had been fired and one was loaded. 
It was not shown that Neebe was at Haymarket Square or any 
of the police stations on the night of May 4 

All the defendants disclaimed any connection with the 
throwing of the bomb, any previous knowledge of an intent 
to throw it, or any idea as to who had thrown it. Schwab, Engel, 
Lingg and Fischer claimed thev were not at or near the meet- 
ing in Haymarket Square, and were supported by the testi- 
mony of their comracles. 

Critics of the trial have laid great stress on the State's 
failure to prove who actually hurled the bomb, or that it was 
thrown by one of the conspirators or their agent. The indict- 
ment consisted of a number of counts, some of which charged 
that the bomb was thrown by Schnaubelt, indicted as a co- 
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conspirator; others charged that it was thrown in pursuance ot 
the plan of the conspirators by a person unknown. Several 
witnesses placed Schnaubelt in the neighborhood of Hay- 
market Square during the meeting, and a number of others 
present, when shown a photograph of Schnaubelt, identified 
him as the man who threw the bomb. Others called by the 
State, who saw some man hurl the bomb, were unable to 
identify Schnaubelt or anyone else as the thrower. All the evt- 
dence introduced by the defense tended to show that Schnau- 
belt was not in the Haymarket crowd at the time of the riot, 
and theretore the bomb was not thrown by him, but by an 
unidentified and unknown person with whom none of the 
indicted men had any connection. The State’s theory of the 
law was that the bomb thrower was sufficiently identified when 
it was shown by either direct or circumstantial evidence that 
he was a member of the conspiracy, and threw the bomb to 
carry out the conspiracy or further its designs; that his ident- 
fication by name or description was unnecessary. The jury 
was instructed on this theory, and this became one of the prin- 
cipal claims of error to the Supreme Court of Illinots. 

The arguments of contending counsel were passionate 
and at times vitriolic. Captain Black's principal argument for 
the defense was a flamboyant piece of rhetoric, but whether 
judicious or not 1s seriously open to question. As one news- 
paper commented, it was “a defense of terrorism, directed more 
to appeasing his clients than persuading the jury.” He thun- 
dered: 

Jesus, the great socialist of Judea, has preached the socialism taught 
by Spies and his other apostles. John Brown and his attack on Harper's 
Ferry may be compared to the Socialists’ attack on modern evils. Gentle- 
men, the last word for these eight lives. They are in your hands, with no 
power to which you are answerable but God and history, and Tsay to you 
in closing orly the words of that Divine Socialist: “As ye would that 


others should do to you, do you even so to them.” 


Grinnell’s and Ingham’s closing arguments for the State 
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were inflammatory and exceeded the bounds of judicial pro- 
priety. Here is part of Ingham’s summation: 


Fielden and Parsons have said that they would like to take a black 
flag and march up and down the avenues of the city and strike terror to 
the hearts of the capitalists. Why did they choose the black tlag’ The 
Hag which represents their principles ts the flag of the pirate, which now 
and always has meant, “No quarter’; a flag that means for men, death; 
for childhood, multilation; tor women, rape. That was the flag under 
which the defendants marched. 

Grinnell went even further: 

The proot has been submitted; everything has been done tor the de- 
fense that could be done. Gentlemen, it ts time in all conscience that 
you did have a judgment; and if you have now prejudice against the de- 
fendants under the law as the Court will give it to you, you have a right 
to have it. Prejudice! Men, organized assassins, can preach murder in 
our city for years; you deliberately hear the proot and then say that you 
have no prejudice! . . . Gentlemen, you stand between the living and 
the dead. You stand between law and violated law. Do your duty 


courageously, even if that duty is an unpleasant and severe one. 

There has been much criticism of Judge Gary's instruc- 
tions to the jury. Practically all the instructions on behalf of 
the State were literal copies of instructions that had previously 
been given over and over again in murder prosecutions and 
had been expressly approved by the Supreme Court. The 
special instructions relating to the law of conspiracy were clear 
and accurate expressions of the law of Illinois. The Court re- 
fused to instruct in accordance with the defense theory that 
the State was obliged to prove the identity of the bomb thrower, 
holding that since several counts of the indictment charged 
that the bomb had been thrown by a person unknown, the jury 
were at liberty to find from the evidence either that Schnaubelt 
threw it or that it was thrown by some unidentified person act- 
ing in concert with the defendant conspirators. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict on August 19— 
nearly two months after the trial started. After three hours’ 
deliberation they reached a unanimous verdict finding all the 
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defendants before the Court guilty of murder as charged. On 
August 20 the penalties of Spies, Schwab, Parsons, Fielden, 
Engel, Fischer and Lingg were fixed at death; Neebe was sen- 
tenced to fifteen vears’ imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

A motion for a new trial was made in due course and over- 
ruled. The defendants were sentenced in accordance with the 
verdict of the jury. An appeal was promptly taken to the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. In the Supreme Court there was 
an addition to the list of defense counsel—Leonard Swett, one 
of the ablest and most resourceful lawyers at the Illinois bar. 

Captain Black and Messrs. Zeisler and Salomon also appeared 
and argued tor the defendants. The State was represented by 
the same counsel as in the lower court, with the addition ot 
Attorney General George Hunt. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court, rendered September 
14, 1887 after elaborate written briefs and oral arguments, 
takes up the first 267 pages of Volume 122 of Ilinos Reports. 
After a meticulous and exhaustive review of all the evidence, 
it held: 

(1) That all the defendants were associated together, 
and were dominating members of the International Arbeiter 
Association. 

(2) That that association was unlawful, its avowed pur- 
poses being to destroy the constitutional right of individual 
property owership, to overthrow the government and to estab- 
lish communism. 

(3) That the means to accomplish the association's pur- 
poses, proposed to be used and used by members of the associa- 
tion, contemplated and involved the use of violence to destroy 
private property and kill those who wanted to protect it. 

(4) That the riot at the Haymarket on May 4, 1886 oc- 
curred as a planned incident in the general conspiracy of the 
members of the International Arbeiter Association to over- 
throw the government, abolish private property and establish 
a communal state without law. 
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(5) That each of the defendants had an assigned part, 
which he carried out; and the death of Patrolman Degan was 
the direct consequence of their concurrent acts. 


The opinion carefully reviewed and assembled the evi- 
dence as to each defendant, and concluded it was sufficient to 
establish, beyond a reasonable doubt, that each defendant was 
guilty of a conspiracy to murder, and guilty of the specifically 
charged murder of Patrolman Degan. 

Answering the heavily stressed point that it was not shown 
that any of the defendants had any connection with the throw- 
ing of the bomb which had killed the seven policemen, the 
Court found: 

(1) That Lingg had been selected by his fellow-con- 
spirators to manufacture dynamite bombs. 

(2) That bombs traced to the possession of Lingg and 
Spies were identical with the bomb which had been thrown 
and exploded in the Haymarket on May +1 

(3) That there was evidence from which the jury could 
properly conclude either that Schnaubelt or some unknown 
agent of the conspirators threw the bomb. 

(4) That under the law as to the admissibility of evi- 
dence under the particular form of the indictment (in the 
alternative) the jury could find a verdict of guilty based upon 
either finding. 

All the specific points raised by the defendants were dealt 
with; the Court, with ample citations ot supporting authority, 
held there had been no prejudicial error in (a) overruling the 
motions of certain defendants for separate trials; (b) the dis- 
position of challenges for cause in the empaneling of the jury; 
(c) the admission of incompetent evidence; or (d) the giving 
or refusing instructions. 

The seven justices unanimously concurred in the opinion, 
written by Justice Benjamin D. Magruder, that the judgment 
of the Criminal Court of Cook County should be affirmed. 


x 
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The decision of the high court was hailed far and wide as 
a victory for law and order and as a just disposition of the case. 
There were, however, dissenting voices. Few if any disputed 
the evidence that the defendants were anarchists, bent on de- 
stroving private property and overthrowing the government 
by violent means; but there was criticism of the verdict and 
judgment on the grounds that the defendants had not had a 
fair trial. Some held that in the absence of positive proof as 
to who threw the bomb, and that the thrower was an agent of 
the defendants, the defendants were entitled to an acquittal 
on the charge of murder. The best answer to this, it seems to 
me, is found in the bench statement of Justice John H. Mulkey 
at the time the opinion was delivered. This is his statement, 
quoted at the conclusion of the formal opinion: 


Not intending to file a separate opinion, as T should have done had 
health permitted, I desire to avail myself of this occasion to say from the 
bench, that while T concur in the conclusion reached, and also in the gen- 
eral view presented in the opinion filed, I do not wish to be understood as 
holding that the record is free from error, for I do not think it 1s. Tam 
nevertheless of the opinion that none of the errors complained of are of 
so serious a character as to require a reversal of the judgment. In view of 
the number of defendants on trial, the great length of time it was in progress, 
the vast amount of testimony offered and passed upon by the court, and 
the almost numberless rulings the court was required to make, the wonder 
with me is that the errors were not more numerous and more serious than 
they are. In short, atter having carefully examined the record, and having 
given all the questions arising upon it my very best thought, with an 
earnest and conscientious desire to faithfully discharge my whole duty, 
Iam fully satisfied that the conclusion reached vindicates the law, does 
complete justice between the prisoners and the State, and that it is fully 


warranted by the law and the evidence. 


There remained one last legal recourse—an application 
to the Supreme Court of the United States for a writ of error 
to review the decision of the Illinois Supreme Court. The 
lawyers, recruited to aid Saloman and Black for this task, 
though all able men, were a strange collection: John Randolph 
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Tucker, who had served as Attorney General of Virginia dur- 

ing the Confederacy; Roger A. Pryor, ex-Confederate brigadier 
general; and General Benjamin F. Butler, the Yankee firebrand 
who had won the undying hatred of the South by his tyrannical 
administration of the conquered city of New Orleans. State's 
Attorney Grinnell and Attorney General Hunt appeared tor 
the State of Illinois. The petition was promptly heard by the 
full court. The arguments lasted three days. The issue before 
the Supreme Court was a narrow one: Was there a tederal 
constitutional question involved ? 

The detense, handicapped by a trial court record made 
by other lawyers who clearly had not apprehended a possible 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court, made the most ot 
a weak situation. They contended there had been a violation 
of four amendments: the Fourth, in that some of the evidence 
against some of the detendants had been obtained by an illegal 
search without warrant; the Fifth, in that Spies had been com- 
pelled to give evidence against himself; the Sixth, in that be- 
cause of a failure by the trial court to recognize proper chal- 
lenges of jurors tor cause the defendants had been deprived 
of a trial by an impartial jury; and the Fourteenth, in that be- 
cause of the foregoing, the defendants were about to be de- 
prived of their lives and liberties without due process of law. 

The Supreme Court made short work of the claims that 
the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Amendments had been violated. 
Adhering to a long line of established precedents, it held that 
those admendments were limitations upon the federal govern- 
ment and applied only to prosecutions in the federal and not 
in the state courts. In connection with the claim that the Four- 
teenth Amendment (violation of due process) had been in- 
fringed, the Court considered a number of specific points. 
The first of these was the contention that the trial court had 
improperly overruled the defense’s challenge of a large num- 
ber of jurors for cause. The Court examined the record as to 
only two jurors, because all the others challenged for cause 


. 
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had been eliminated trom the jury by peremptory challenges: 
but when the challenges for cause as to these last two were 
denied, the defense, having exhausted its 160 peremptorics, 
was obliged : ene them, and thev served on the jury. Each 
of them—T. E. Denker and H. T. Santord—had said in his 
vor dire examination under oath that he had formed an opin- 
ion of the guilt of the defendants from what he had read in 
the newspapers, that he still held that opinion and would carry 
it with him into the jury box; however, in response to subse- 
quent questions by the state’s attorney and the judge, both said 
they believed they could set aside that opinion and decide the 
case solely on the evidence as it came from the witnesses, and 
the instructions on the law as they came to them trom the Court. 
These answers brought the jurors strictly within the Illinois 
statute, and for that reason the challenges for cause were over- 
ruled by the trial court. The defendants’ lawvers contended 
before the Supreme Court that the examination of these jurors, 
taken in its entirety, showed that the detendants had been com- 
pelled to accept jurors who had already prejudged the case, 
and a jury which included such men constituted a lack of the 
“due process of law” guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which, it was conceded, was an express limitation upon 
the states. The Supreme Court, however, ruled that on the 
whole record it was “unhesitatingly of the opinion” that the 
defendants had not been deprived of a trial by a fair and im- 
partial jurv, and had not been denied due process of law. 

The claim that Spies had been compelled to give evidence 
against himself was based on the allegation that he had been 
subjected to improper and prejudicial cross-examination. He 
had testified in his own defense. Under the law he was not 
required to take the stand, and had he not done so it would 
have been gross error for the prosecution to have referred to 
the fact that he had not. Having taken the stand, however, he 
was legally subject to cross-examination, the same as any other 
witness. The cross-examination was searching and exhaustive, 
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but the Supreme Court held that the determination of the local 
courts as to what was and what was not proper cross-examina- 
tion was a matter of local law, not subject to review by a fed- 
eral court. 

The point that a letter incriminating one of the detend- 
ants had been obtained by illegal search without warrant was 
shortly disposed of on the ground that such a contention, to 
have validity, must first have been raised in the trial court. 
No such point was there made. Similarly the final and rather 
diaphanous point that Spies, a German citizen, and Fielden, 
a British subject, were entitled to special procedural treatment 
by virtue of the United States’ treaties with Germany and 
Great Britain, not having been raised in the trial court, could 
not be considered by the Supreme Court on appeal. 

None of the points presenting a federal constitutional 
question, the petition for writ of error was denied by a un- 
animous Court. This decision of the Supreme Court on every 
question was supported by a long line of unquestioned prece- 
dents. The core of the whole matter was the maintenance of 
the fundamental theory of the supremacy of state law in mat- 
ters of local concern, and that the decision of the highest court 
of a sovereign state could not be overridden by a federal court 
unless it clearly appeared that the result of such decision had 
been to deprive a person of his life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law. Even the sharpest critics of the ulti- 
mate consequences of the Spies trial have never questioned the 
soundness of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in refusing to review the case. 

Now only one hope was left—a petition for executive 
clemency. Governor Richard J. Oglesby was literally deluged 
with petitions that the sentences be commuted to terms of im- 
prisonment; few suggested pardons. The petitions came from 
all sorts of people in all walks of life-—from leaders in com- 
merce, labor, literature and the arts. There were also many 
voices loud in protest against any interference with the sen- 
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tences, with letters by the thousands from men and women ot 
equal prominence. 

On November 10, while an excited public was awaiting 
the Governor's decision, a bomb similar to the one which had 
been thrown in Haymarket Square was smuggled into Lingg’s 
cell. He exploded it and blew his head off. A few hours later 
Oglesby commuted the sentences of Fielden and Schwab to 
life imprisonment, but rejected the pleas on behalf of Spies, 
Parsons, Fischer and Engel, who were executed in the early 
morning of November 11, 1887. 

Fielden, Schwab and Neebe served tive years. In Novem- 
ber, 1892 John P. Altgeld, a former judge of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County, was elected governor. One of his first official 
acts was to announce his intention of reviewing the record of 
their trial. “If I decide they were innocent,” declared Altgeld, 
“T will pardon them, . . . no matter what happens to my 
career.” His eighteen-thousand-word message was a thorough 
review of the evidence, couched in language of unrestrained 
passion. He declared the eight defendants had been “rail- 
roaded”; the jury which tried them had been “packed”; their 
constitutional rights had been violated, improper evidence ad- 
mitted, erroneous instructions given and proper ones refused, 
and that Judge Gary had conducted the trial “with a malicious 
ferocity . . . unparalleled in history.” Altgeld granted all 
three prisoners an immediate and unconditional pardon. His 
fear of the effect of his act on his career was justified. He was 
beaten when he ran for re-election, never again sought public 
oftice, and died a frustrated and broken man. 

The trial of the anarchists has continued a subject of active 
dispute up to the present. There are those who see in the execu- 
tion of Spies and his companions a trial by alleged judicial 
process which was in fact a lynching of innocent men under 
the forms of law, but controlled by a whipped-up, hysterical 
public opinion. On the other hand, there are those who feel 
that even if Spies or some one of his co-defendants did not 
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actually hurl the murderous missile that took seven lives, the 
act was directly incited by their inflammatory writings and 
speeches, and that their prompt conviction and punishment 
forestalled a reign of anarchy and terror in Illinois. 

There is a geographical rallying point for each group. 
At the north end of Union Park in Chicago one can see a 
weather-beaten monument commemorating the seven police- 
men who lost their lives in line of duty. Farther west, in Wald- 
heim Cemetery in Forest Park, is a monument as large and as 
costly as that in Union Park—-a bronze figure of Justice crown- 
ing a dying worker with a wreath of laurel, eee to Spies, 
Parsons, Engel and Fischer. Every year on May 4, the anni- 
versary of the Haymarket Riot, ‘the various ie organiza- 
tions, with appropriate ceremonies, place a wreath at the foot 
of the monument in Union Park. Every vear just atter Novem- 
ber 11, the anniversary of the execution of Spies and his three 
associates, a wreath is found on the monument at Waldheim— 
but who places it there has never been determined, or at least, 
if known, has never been published. 
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AGRARIAN RADICALISM IN ILLINOIS’ 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
OF 1862 


By STANLEY L. JONES 


HE state constitutional convention that met at Springfield 

in January, 1862 was the rallying point for the last out- 

burst of Jacksonian agrarian radicalism in Illinois. As such it 

illustrated the vitality of the Jacksonian movement in the West, 

while it was also a portent of the Granger and Populist move- 

ments. The most important of the many facets of this agrarian 
radicalism was its opposition to banks and corporations.’ 

Since territorial days Illinois had experimented with bank- 


ing systems in periods of prosperity only to have them fail in 
time of depression. Recurring panics and bank failures had 
caused acute hardship throughout the state and had convinced 
the people that banks were, indeed, nefarious instruments of 
a group of ruthless monopolistic capitalists, as asserted by the 
followers of Jefferson and later by the Jacksonian Democrats. 

Illinois farmers, particularly in the southern part of the 
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state, saw state banking systems as contributing to the growth 
of a commercial and industrial society in which the small 
farmer and businessman would be at a great disadvantage. 
Conversely, in the eyes of the inhabitants of urban areas, par- 
ticularly in northern Illinois, rapid commercial and industrial 
growth was the paramount object. Therefore they tended to 
favor the establishment of banks, which were needed to achieve 
this. The Democratic Party was frequently associated with the 
anti-bank movement, while most Whigs and Republicans 
favored banks. 

The delegates to the previous constitutional convention, 
in 1847, were still experiencing the effects of a long and severe 
depression. The banking system created in the mid-thirties had 
failed, and since 1842 there had been no bank in operation in 
the state. The anti-bank faction had advocated the election 
as delegates those men who were opposed to banks. In the 
convention an intense struggle occurred between pro-bank 
and anti-bank groups; and the new constitution provided that 
banks should not be set up in Hlinois unless the legislation 
providing for them should be approved by the people at a 
general election. No action was taken until 1851, when a 
general law permitting the creation of banks with the power 
of issuing circulating notes based on state and national govern- 
ment securities was passed by the General Assembly and ap- 
proved by the electorate.’ Democratic Governor Augustus C. 
French's veto of this bill was the signal for a concerted attack 
upon it by anti-bank groups. 

With but few exceptions the counties south of Sangamon 
County voted against the banking bill in 1851, while those 
north of Sangamon rolled up heavy majorities for it. The 
controversy over the bill split the Democratic Party in Illinois, 
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as northern Democrats hesitated to follow French's lead in his 
attack upon it. The pro-bank faction gained control of the 
party’ Ss nominating convention in 1852, and signalized 1 ts 
ascendancy by nominating Joel A. Matteson of Joliet for gov- 
ernor.’ In the next few vears a number of banks appeared in 
Illinois under the provisions of the general banking law; the 
people of the state were more prosperous; and anti-bank sent- 
ment subsided. 

The agrarian radicalism of which it had been a part, how- 
ever, continued to assert itself in the political life of the state. 
Illinois farmers had always distrusted corporations. In the 
prosperous mid-1850's the General Assembly created by special 
act scores of new corporations at cach session, although the 
Constitution of 1848 denied them the power to establish cor- 
porations by special legislation except “in cases where, in the 
judgment of the General Assembly, the objects of the corpora- 
tion cannot be attained under general laws.””’ Representatives 
from agricultural areas looked upon the growth of these cor- 
porations with suspicion. 

Another important issue during this decade was the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. The most urgent problem related to the 
road’s financial obligation to the state.’ It was suspected of 
attempting to evade the pay ments required by the charter of 
1851. In the 1858 campaign the supporters of both Lincoln 
and Douglas attempted to discredit the opposing candidate 
by suggesting that he had helped the Illinois Central to attain 
a privileged position in Illinois.” Other railroads, too, were 
accused of refusing to pay debts which they had incurred for 
wages or materials. There was already w idespread discontent 
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with the freight rates of the railroads, and they were accused 
of charging unequal rates between equidistant points. As a 
result demands were made for state control."’ 

The panic of 1857 caused the failure of many Illinois 
banks and revived anti-bank sentiment. The secession move- 
ment following the election of 1860 produced a situation which 
destroyed confidence in the Hlinois banking system. The 
amount of bank money in circulation had been increased rapid- 
ly after 1857, chiefly through the issues of poorly supervised 
banks located in isolated rural areas.’ A large share of this 
paper was based on the securities of the seceding southern 
states.’ 

The General Assembly of 1861 attempted to reform the 
Illinois banking system and adopted an act for the creation of 
a new system of branch banking on a specie basis.'' The con- 
stitution required the submission of the latter measure to the 
people in the next general election. Since this legislature also 
provided tor the election in November of delegates to a con- 
stitutional convention to convene early in 1862, the people pre- 
ferred to leave reforms in the banking structure to the con- 
vention and rejected the new banking law." 

In the early agitation for a constitutional convention it 
was evident that many W anted to incorporate in a new consti- 
tution sections concerning banks, the Illinois Central, and other 
economic problems.'” After a convention was approved in the 
election of 1860, and the legislature of 1861 provided for the 
election of its members, the radical elements concentrated their 
efforts upon securing the election of anti-bank delegates. The 
conservatives admitted the need of banking reform, but did 
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15 Thid.. Oct. 29, 1861. Canton Register, Oct. 29, 1861. 
‘8 Fulton County Ledger {Canton}, Feb. 15, 1859; Joneshoro Gazette. Feb. 12, 
859. 
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not advocate the abolition of banks then in operation. 

The Republican Party requested that partisanship be 
abandoned during the election, but the Democrats claimed that 
the failure of the “no party” advocates to take a firm stand on 
major economic issues required the continuance of their party 
organization. Sensing the welling discontent accompanying 
depression and bank failure, the Democrats prepared to re- 
gain authority in the state by a radical economic program." 
This program found a ready response among the people. Of 
seventy- five delegates elected to the convention forty- five were 
Deniocrats, tw enty Republicans, and ten Union Party candi- 
dates, most of whom voted with the Democrats on economic 
issues. 

Three members of this convention had been in the con- 
stitutional convention of 1847: James W. Singleton of Adams 
County, Anthony Thornton of Shelby, and Thomson R. Web- 
ber of Champaign. Others who could look back on careers 
of public service were ex-Governor Augustus C. French; John 
Wentworth, Chicago editor and politician; William A. Hack- 
er, president of the convention; and Alexander Campbell of 
La Salle, a Republican with radical agrarian views. The con- 
vention was controlled by a bipartisan group who had grown 
up in the Jacksonian tradition and were prepared to apply 
these principles to the problems of Illinois in 1862. 

The ascendancy of Democrats and radicals in the conven- 
tion did not at first alarm the conservatives in the state. On 
January 7 the M/mmois State Journal of Springfield (Republi- 
can) characterized the assembling delegates as “leading citi- 
zens of the State, of well known ability and conservative tend- 
encies,” and did not believe that “any radical movement will 
be attempted.”” After the convention had been in session a few 
days, however, the Journal concluded that it was “not a Con- 


17 Chicago Democrat. July 24, 1861; I//l. State Register, July 27, Aug. 13, 16, 


Oct. 3, 1861. ine 
18Q, M. Dickerson, The Illinois Constitutional Convention of 1862 (The Uni- 


versity Studies, 1, no. 9, Urbana, 1905), 7-8. 
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stitutional, but a revolutionary Convention . . . to make the 
Convention a mere machine for resuscitating and re-organizing 
the Democratic party in the State.” 

The convention had in a very short time brought torth 
strikingly radical proposals on economic issues. This has been 
overlooked because of its attempts to interfere with the war 
program of Governor Richard Yates. The published reports 
of the convention make it evident that the Democratic ma- 
jority in the convention was determined to embarrass and dis- 
credit Yates, criticizing his war administration and investigat- 
ing the state’s war finances; but there is little evidence upon 
which to conclude that they planned to usurp the governor's 
powers. In the field of banking their obstructive interference 
with Yates’ administration was motivated by the desire to fore- 
stall impending financial disaster. In tact, one of the chief ad- 
vocates of such interference was not a Democrat but the Chi- 
cago Republican, John Wentworth.” 

In the weeks immediately before the delegates assembled 
the banking structure of Illinois had reached its nadir. When 
the state failed to control the circulation of depreciated bank 
notes, Chicago businessmen adopted the practice of accepting 
such notes at their approximate market value rather than their 
face value, and periodically issued lists indicating the rate at 
which these notes would be accepted.’ Under this pressure, 
combined with a demand from the state auditor's office that 
banks whose note issues were based on the bonds of seceded 
states either replace these bonds with reliable securities or 
suspend operations, the circulation of Illinois bank notes 
declined from $12,320,000 on December 1, 1860, to $1,933,686 
in January, 1862.~ 

Under these circumstances it was inevitable that a large 

19 J)], State Journal, Jan. 14, 1862. 

2° Dickerson, Constitutional Convention of 1862, 52: Richard Yates to Russell 
Ward, March 24, 1862, Yates Papers, Ill. State Hist. Lib. 

21 Chicago Democrat, May 18, 1861; W. H. Osborn to Thomas E. Walker, May 


29, 1861, Ill. Central MSS. 
*2 Auditor's statement, in I//. State Journal, Jan. 6, 1862. 
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share of the attention of the convention should be directed 
toward framing the banking article of the new constitution. 
The question of prohibiting or permitting banks occasioned 
but slight debate. On January 21 the chairman of the commit- 
tee on banks and currency, Norman H. Purple of Peoria, sub- 
mitted an article providing that 

No bank or banking corporation, nor any association or corporation with 
any banking powers, shall hereafter be created in this State. This section 
shall take effect and be in force immediately, as a portion of and as an 


amendment to the constitution of this State.*® 


Though other sections of the bank article were drastically 
altered during the course of the debates, this section and the 
following one prohibiting the renewal or extension of bank 
charters previously granted stirred up little controversy and 
went into the final draft of the constitution as originally pre- 
sented. 

There was heated controversy over section three, stating 
that no paper money of a denomination less than $10 could 
circulate in Illinois after the adoption of the constitution. The 
more radical anti-bank men wanted the circulation of all paper 
money prohibited at once. The convention adopted a com- 
promise by which gradually within four years all paper money, 
except U Inited States Treasury notes, would be barred from 
the state.’ 

The radical anti-bank majority easily passed the banking 
article on March 3, 1862.°° This article was to be submitted 
to the people separately, thus giving the electorate an oppor- 
tunitv to reject it without defeating the entire constitution. 

In the early part of the convention the antt- bank men 
were confused about the position that they should take on the 
new treasury notes being issued by the federal government. 
These appeared dangerous because they were paper money and 


Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Ilimots, Contened at 
Springheld. January 7. 1862 (Springheld, 1862), 130-31. 
1 Thid.. 566-68: Ill. State Journal. Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 12, 26, 27, 1862. 
Thid.. March 14, 1862 
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issued by a Republican administration; on the other hand, the 
people, particularly in rural areas, were having difficulty in 
raising specie to pay taxes and clamored for the acceptance 
of treasury notes for that purpose. Faced with this demand, 
many anti-bank Democrats tried to persuade the convention 
to authorize the payment of taxes in the new medium. The 
state treasurer also asked the convention’s committee on rev- 
enue about accepting treasury notes for taxes, but the commit- 
tee refused to make a recommendation; and when a resolution 
of the convention directed the committee to prepare a report 
approving such acceptance, the committee reported that since 
Congress had not yet made treasury notes legal tender, the 
convention should not act. Although Congress did make the 
treasury notes legal tender before the adjournment of the con- 
vention no further action was taken.” 

The convention's suspicion of railroads was fully equal to 
its suspicion of banks. Most of the hostility was directed 
toward the Illinois Central, which had delay ed its payments 
to the state. Its officers explained that because of reduced rev- 
enues caused by the war they could not pay until Illinois and 
the United States paid the I. C.’s claims against them. The 
payment proffered by the road was discounted in proportion 
to the depreciated value of the paper bank notes which it had 
accepted in the course of business.” The belief that these ac- 
tions constituted a refusal to comply with the provisions of the 
railroad’s charter increased the popular distrust of its motives. 
The Illinois Central, anticipating an extended discussion of the 
road in the convention, retained two agents at Springfield dur- 
ing most of the session.” 

The members who feared the Illinois Central insisted up- 
on a constitutional provision requiring the road to comply with 
all the terms of the charter. After much maneuvering on the 

2% Thid., Jan. 30, Feb. 20, 1862; Ill. State Register, Feb. 10, 13, 19, May 6, 8, 1862. 
27 Convention Journal, 115-19. 


28.W. H. Osborn to Thomas E. Walker, Dec. 19, 1861, Jan. 29, 1862, Presi- 
dent's Letter-Book, I]. Central MSS. 
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part of the railroad and extended debate in the convention, the 
article which was adopted stated that the General Assembly 
could not release the Illinois Central from money payments or 
taxes due the state under its charter. This left the w ay open 
for the railroad to seek legislative action concerning the sale 
of its lands, but in matters of finance and taxation it was left 
in the same position as before.’ 

The practice by counties and towns of mortgaging them- 
selves to finance the building of railroads resulted in the adop- 
tion of a provision denying the legislature the power to permit 
any county, city, town, township or school district of the state 
to give financial aid to any individual or corporation, and pro- 
hibiting such local jurisdictions from making subscriptions to 
the stock of any incorporated or other business association. 

( complaints that railroad rates were unjustly high and dis- 
criminatory as between places led to resolutions asking that 
the convention consider ways and means of controlling rates 
and services. The convention refused to set up an instrument 
for railroad regulation, but the attention directed to this prob- 
lem suggested that the delegates’ constituents had strongly 
felt grievances against the railroads. 

The legislature was directed to enact general laws for 
incorporation and was denied the power of incorporating by 
special laws. © It was also empowered to alter, amend or re- 
peal charters granted under the new constitution. Also, any 
corporation previously chartered which did not begin opera- 
tions within one year after the adoption of the constitution 


2° Osborn to A. S. Hewitt, March 24, 1862, rhid. 

° Convention Journal, 1081- 82. 

31 J/], State Journal, Jan. 16, 22, Feb. 6, March 28, 1862. On Jan. 23 Perry A. 
Armstrong introduced the eens resolution: “Resolved, That the committee on 
railroad corporations be instructed to inquire into the expediency of creating a board 
of railroad commissioners, who shall have the supervision of tariffs and fare on the 
several railroads of this state, and may also regulate, as far as practical, the ume tables 
and connections of the several railroads, and perform such other duties as may, from 
time to time, be required of them by law.” Convention Journal, 148. 

32 Thid., 1092-93. 

33 [bid., 832-33. 
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was to forfeit its charter.’ The legislature was directed to pass 
a law to exempt from forced sale or levy ‘‘a homestead to every 
householder having a family.” There was discussion of the 
advisability of requiring the legislature to enact laws to con- 
trol the rate of interest, but no action was taken. ” 

Republican opposition both inside and outside the con- 
vention gradually stiffened. An attempt at the end of January 
to adjourn the convention to a later date received only slight 
support. As the end neared most of the Republican members 
withdrew, despairing of any success in writing their views 
into the constitution. On March 22, when the convention voted 
on the question of accepting or rejecting the completed con- 
stitution, only forty-six members were present, forty-two of 
whom voted for it. 

Eventually fifty-four delegates signed the constitution, but 
the remaining twenty-one (mostly Republicans) refused to 
afhx their signatures.” This was consistent with the Republi- 
can strategy of discrediting the Democratic majority by treat- 
ing their work as disloyal and treasonable. The Democrats 
attempted to gain public approval of the constitution by em- 
phasizing the provisions for economic reform, calling it the 

“People’s Constitution.” ~ Both parties were aware ot the eco- 
nomic discontent in Illinois, but the Republicans feared “that 
in the zeal of our people to kill the Banks they wiil swallow 
all the enormities which have been concocted.’ The Peoria 
Union summed up the economic arguments of the advocates 
of the new constitution: 

Well may it be called the “poor man’s constitution,” for it protects 


him against chartered monopolies and monied aristocracies, chartered 
privileges and special legislation, peculations and plundering; it puts all 


“4 Thid., 1045-46, 1092-93. 

35 [hid., 610, 614, 867, 897, 978, 1095. 

36 Thid., 410, 900. 

 [bid., 1114-15; State Journal, Apr. 2, 1862. 

*S [1linois Statesman {Bloomington}, Apr. 11, 1862. 

“"S. M. Willson to Richard Yates, March 19, 1862, Yates Papers. 
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men upon an equal footing. . . . By it the mechanic 1s secured for his 
labor, the poor man his homestead and all their just rights, allowing no 


one special privileges to the exclusion of others.*" 


The opponents of the constitution rarely attempted to 
criticize its banking and corporation articles; but when they 
did, it was on the principle that the state could not advance 
commercially or industrially without banks, paper currency, 
and corporations with charter privileges. The Chicago Post 
editorialized: 

We are a great commercial State. This Constitution fetters com- 
merce; cuts off the avenues of trade: blocks up the channels of communica- 
tion with other States; discourages the investment of capital; drives away 
manufacturers: stops internal improvements; paralyzes enterprise; turns 


away from us the tide of immigration, and scandalizes us before the world."’ 


At the election on June 17, 1862, Chicago gave heavy 
majorities for the constitution and the article banning banks. 
The Chicago Journal stated that the cry “Down with stump- 
tail!” had caused the people to vote for the constitution.” 
When it became known that both the constitution and the 
banking article had been defeated, the Jowrnal and Tribune 
both attributed it to the superior intelligence of the “rural 
voters.’ The rural counties in southern and central Illinois, 
however, like the Chicago workingmen, had voted for the 
banking article and the constitution. 

In general the pattern of voting on the banking issue in 
1862 was like that of 1851. In 1862, however, Jo Daviess, 
Cook, Will, Sangamon and a tier of counties in western II]i- 
nois as far north as Peoria also gave majorities for the banking 
article; while sixteen counties'’ south of Springfield voted 
against it. There were fewer votes cast on the banking article 
than on the constitution, but the former received more votes 

‘” Reprinted in I//. State Register. May 16, 1862 
't Reprinted in I//. State Journal. June 16, 1862. 
*2 Chicago Journal, June 18, 1862. 

‘3 Thid.; Chicago Tribune, June 20, 1862. 


‘t These counties were Bond, Clay, Coies. Douglas, Edgar, Edwards. Hardin, 
Jefferson, Lawrence. Massac, Perry, Pope. Richland, Wabash, Wayne and White. 
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than did the constitution and had many less cast against it. 
The majority against the constitution was 16,051, but the bank- 
ing article was defeated by only 3,181 votes out of a total of 
256,877."" The attempt to restore Illinois to an agrarian econ- 
omy modeled on the economic ideals of Jacksonian Democracy 
had almost succeeded. 


* Official election returns, June 17, 1862, Archives, Ill. State Lib. 
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CHARLES G. DAWES AND 
THE McKINLEY CAMPAIGN 


By JOHN E. PIXTON, JR. 


ie JANUARY, !895 Charles G. Dawes moved to Evanston, 
Illinois after seven years of practicing law in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Dawes, just thirty years old, had acquired produc- 
tive property valued at nearly a quarter-million dollars, includ- 
ing interests in gas plants in La Crosse (Wisconsin), Akron 
(Ohio) and Evanston.’ Gregarious, forceful in manner and 
with a family tradition of interest in public service, his political 
ambition found its first fulfillment in the 1896 Republican 
campaign in Illinois. 

Dawes, whose father had served with McKinley in Con- 
gress from 1881 to 1883, was a spectator at the Republican 
convention of 1892 and remarked, “for a few minutes it 
looked like McKinley.”*” The younger Dawes introduced some 

1 Charles G. Dawes, A Journal of the McKinley Years (Chicago: Lakeside 
Press, 1950), Jan. 23, Mar. 10, 1896 (hereafter cited as McKinley Years); Dawes to 
E. C. Dawes, Jan. 4, 1895. All letters by Dawes (letterpress copies) and all letters 
to him (originals) are located, unless otherwise noted, in the Dawes Papers, Deering 
Library, Northwestern University. The author wishes to thank Mr. Joseph S. Komidar 


and his staft tor their kind assistance in the use of the collection 
- Dawes, “Journal for 1892” (June 8, 10), Dawes Papers. 


John E. Pixton, Jr., is an instructor in history at Pennsylvania 
State University. He spent three years of World War II in the Navy 
as an aviator and received his Ph, D, at the University of Chicago in 
1952. He is currently working on a biography of Charles G. Dawes 
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ot his Nebraska friends to the Ohio man. During 1894 Dawes 
began promoting McKinley in Nebraska, and shortly after 
moving to Evanston he met Mark Hanna and was commis- 
sioned to take charge of McKinley's affairs in Illinois. In 
November he wrote his father, “I am canvassing Illinois for 
the Governor. . . . McKinley is absolutely certain of that 


nomination. Thev can’t beat him.” 


While McKinley might win the 1896 nomination with- 
out Illinois. his success seemed certain if that state could 


CHARLES G. DAWES (ca. 1896) 


be secured. Illinois 
chose its delegates to 
the national conven- 
tion betore most other 
states. Hanna called 
it ‘the ‘battle royale’ 
of the Campaign and 
the most 
convention. — Instruc- 
tions tor McKinley 
means nomination 
sure.) The McKinley 
men attempted to get 
Chicago selected for 
the national conven- 
tion to draw Illinois 
support. St. Louis, 
which offered a larger 
financial guarantee, 
was chosen, but this 


was the only battle the McKinley forces lost.’ 
The political season tor Illinots Republicans began with 


Dawes. McKinley Years. Mar. 10, 1895: Dawes to Rufus R. Dawes, Nov. 18. 
1895 (from material in the possession of Dawes sister Mrs. Arthur G. Beach ot 


Evanston, hereatter cited as Beach Collection |. 


* Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna (New York: The Macmillan Co.. 1912 


183: Hanna to Dawes. April 23 {1896}. 
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“love teast’—traditionally a session of peace and good will 
fined to reattirm party solidarity and boost morale before 
the inevitable campaign squabbles produced by personalities 
and local animosities. Before this meeting assembled on Janu- 
ary 28, 1896 in Springfield, the Chicago Tribune reported that 
an unnamed “resident” received letters from McKinley and 
Hanna announcing the former's bid for Illinois support and 
urging his friends to capture the “love feast.” Whether or not 
this “resident” was Dawes, the McKinley managers’ aes 
clearly included a demonstration at Springtield. Joseph P 
Smith, an aide and speech writer for McKinley during his term 
as governor of Ohio, wrote Dawes urging a big turnout of 
McKinley men for the occasion, and came to Chicago in time 
to help get a boom under way. “They intend to carry the love 
feast oft its teet,” reported the Tribune.’ 

Illinois men were indignant at this “outside interference.” 
Senator Shelby M. Cullom, the state's “favorite son,” pro- 
tested: 

I have attended these Republican love feasts for twenty-five years, 
and IT have never yet known one turned into a mere scramble of candt- 
dates for nomination for otticc. The purpose of these love feasts of the 
Republican Party is or ought to be in the interests of the party generally 


in the State. 


Cc congressman William Lorimer expressed a similar view.” The 
suspicious Tr7bune reterred to Dawes darkly as “the representa- 
tive of the Ohio Syndicate that owns the gas works in Evans- 
ton.” Despite the warnings of Cullom and Lorimer, Dawes 
pressed a member of the state committee to allow favorable 
mention of McKinley at Springtield. On the eve of the love 
feast the committee voted that no speaker should be permitted 
to mention the name of any candidate. Though this rule was 
not scrupulously observed, it handicapped the McKinley sup- 
porters; the Tribune reported with evident satisfaction that the 


® Smith to Dawes. Dec. 30, 1896; Chicago Tribune, Jan. 24, 27, 18% 
* Thid.. Jan. 25, 1896. 
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noise for McKinley was “more of a chirp than a cheer.” The 
real boom, it declared, was for Cullom.° 

Chirp or cheer, the McKinley movement in Illinois had 
made an unpropitious beginning. Efforts by Dawes and Hanna 
to meet with Lorimer and National Committeeman T. N. 
Jamieson were unavailing. The regular Illinois party leaders 
adopted a distinctly hostile strategy. The Cook County con- 
gressional district conventions, not usually held until mid- 
April just before the state convention, were moved up to early 
February, shortening the time available to build McKinley 
followings in these conventions to demand instructed dele- 
gates to the state convention.’ 

Nevertheless the McKinley movement steadily gained 
strength. McKinley's qualifications for high office were his 
undistinguished service in Congress and as governor of Ohio, 
and the significant fact that he lacked mortal enemies. The 
popular support which developed tor him, despite favorite 
sons with well-organized sectional backing, is a remarkable 
example of the power of a plausible idea coupled to fortuitous 
circumstances. The Democrats had tinkered with the tariff: 
hard times had followed; obviously, the cure was a return to 
protection. And who could better lead such a return than its 
original apostle, the architect of the earlier prosperity? The 
Tribune polled Ilinois Republican editors in February: Wil- 
liam B. Allison 4, Thomas B. Reed 7, Cullom 48, McKinley 84. 
This showing in the face of the opposition of the party organi- 
zation and high office-holders was humorously summed up by 
Illinois Senator William Mason: “There ain't nobody for Mc- 
Kinley but the people!” 

8 Ihid., Jan. 28, 29, 1896; Dawes, McKinley Years, Jan. 27, 1896. The Chicago 
Times-Herald of Jan. 28 called this decision a “gag law’ and thought the enthusiasm 
for McKinley impressive. Dawes insisted that “McKinley swept the decks although 


our paper, the Tribune, lies about it.” Dawes to Rufus R. Dawes, Jan. 30, 1896, 


Beach Collection. 

° Chicago Tribune, Jan. 29, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1896; Dawes, McKinley Years, Jan. 
29, Feb. 3, 4, 1896. Dawes organized an “indignation meeting” to protest these 
“snap conventions” and demand their postponement. 

10 Chicago Tribune, Feb. 8, 1896; F. E. Coyne, In Reminiscence, Highlights of 
Men and Events in the Life of Chicago (Chicago: Excella Press, 1941), 116. A 
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McKinley's first appearance in Chicago during the cam- 
paign was at a banquet given by the Marquette Club. Dawes 
arranged interviews with him for Illinois politicians, including 
John R. Tanner, the heir apparent to the governorship. Senator 
John M. Thurston of Nebraska presented him to over a thou- 
sand cheering diners as “that man whose name would be 
recognized as an American plattorm in itself.” The title of 
McKinley's address, “Abraham Lincoln,” attorded ample scope 
for him to extol the virtues of protection, “reciprocity,” honest 
money, and “the Monroe Doctrine as Monroe himself pro- 
claimed it.”"’ The ruffled feathers of Illinois politicians were 
smoothed. 

The McKinley forces had the arduous task of developing 
strength in rural areas. Dawes planned to secure instructed or 
sympathetic delegates to the state convention from as many 
counties as possible, to facilitate instructions for McKinley at 
the state convention and give his forces a majority in the con- 
gressional district conventions, each of which elected two dele- 
gates to the national convention. Though the state convention 
on April 29 technically could instruct only the four delegates- 
at-large, such instructions would add significantly to the mo- 
mentum of the national movement. Connections with county 
leaders were established through businessmen’s clubs and 
friends of McKinley. Generals Charles V. Pavey and John 
McNulta, supervised and to a great extent financed by Dawes, 
toured the state, attending county conventions and maneuver- 
ing for instructions to the delegates. Dawes also kept the 
“grass roots’ movement informed of developments throughout 
the state, made policy decisions as they arose, occasionally sup- 
plied money, assured local politicians of McKinley's gratitude, 
and generally kept peace in the family. A speakers’ bureau 


better case might be made that the McKinley Tariff of 1890 contributed to the Panic 
of 1893 and the ensuing depression. The Wilson-Gorman Tariff of 1894 made but 
few and slight downward revisions. 

11 Chicago Tribune, Feb. 13, 1896. “Reciprocity” was James G. Blaine’s name 
tor selling domestic surpluses for products not produced in the United States. 
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was established, McKinley Clubs sponsored, and literature and 
posters sent out. Dawes was also in charge ot the McKinley 
organization in Nebraska.” 

It was his fixed policy to forbid the McKinley movement 
to endorse a particular candidate for county delegate. “We 
have no wish,” he said, ‘to interfere with the tree expression of 
the will of the convention as to who shall be the individuals 
selected as delegates, feeling confident that the convention 
will select men who will represent the sentiment of the 
people and register its will by instructing for McKinley.” 
Dawes was learning fast. 

Opposition to McKinley in Illinois centered around Sena- 
tor Cullom, the only native presidential possibility. This was 
encouraged by the Tribune, which repeatedly complained of 
the McKinley forces’ interference in Illinois politics and their 
lavish expenditure of money. McKinley “offered me all sorts 
of inducements to withdraw,’ wrote Cullom later. ‘There 
was hardly anything in the Administration, or hardly any 


promise, he would not have made me if I had consented to 
withdraw.” The Cullom movement, however, never had 
enough strength to exact any such pledge from McKinley. On 
March 2 Dawes told McKinley that he expected to secure in- 
structions in Cullom’s old congressional district; a report on 
March 9 confirmed the capture of pivotal Christian County; 
and on March 13 he wrote: 


My DEAR GOVERNOR: 

The machine has “unconditionally surrendered.’ They had nothing 
left to surrender so far as that is concerned; but the notification of their 
desire to now assist us in our work for instructions is at least an evidence 
of the thoroughness of the victory of the people. You will receive in- 
structions in the State Convention, and in fourteen, if not all, of the 
fifteen County [Congressional] districts. This result is in no way depend- 


12 Dawes, McKinley Years. 1896 passim: Dawes to Pavey, M. A. Hanna, C. A. 
Hanna, F. W. Collins and others. 

'S Dawes to C. W. Twadell (Decatur, JIl.), Mar. 30, 1890. 

4 Chicago Tribune, Mar. 9, 1896; “oral M. Cullom, Fifty Years of Publi 
Service (Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1911), 273. 
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ent upon the attitude of Senator Cullom. 

Our position must be one of “malice toward none, with charity tor 
all.” But T maintain and insist that your present prestige given you by 
the people in the face of the opposition of the individuals of the so-called 
machine, depends in no measure upon their present or future attitude, 
and negotiations and conferences with them are unwise, unnecessary and 


dangerous. 


The Lincolnian sentiment and the notice of the surrender of 
the local politicians must have been welcome to McKinley. 

On March 29 Dawes went to Cleveland for a conference 
with McKinley, Hanna and Smith regarding an offer by Cul- 
lom to withdraw in return for certain concessions. McKinley 
declined because he proposed to have the nomination unmort- 
gaged. On April 3 Hanna wrote: “It looks to me as if brother 
Cullom was determined to stay in the race, unless he made his 
own conditions, which at this time seems improbable.” He 
urged Dawes nevertheless to press the negotiations and to as- 
sure ‘our Washington friend” of his good will.” 


The progress of Dawes’ county-by-county campaign is 
shown by memoranda attached to letters to Hanna, which may 
be tabulated as follows: 


March 18 March 28 April 17 
Delegates Elected 765 935 1,219 
Uninstructed 501 566 
Endorsing Cullom 19 i9 
Fndorsing McKinley 215 320 


The total number of delegates to the state convention was 
Nationally, as in Illinois, the question was not who was 


1» Dawes to McKinley, Mar. 13, 1896; “Supplemental Report to M. A. Hanna 
on McKinley Situation in Ulinois, Mar. 9th, 1896," p. 8. See also Dawes, McKsn/e) 
Years. Mar. 9, 14, 1896: Chicago Tribune. Mar. 10, 1896. Cullom’s district in- 
structed its delegates tor McKinley on March 31 

16 Dawes, McKinley Years. Mar. 29, 1896; Hanna to Dawes, Apr. 3, 13, 1896. 
When Joseph G. Cannon's district instructed for McKinley, Hanna wrote Dawes 
(May 14) that it “may help Uncle Shelby to a conclusion.” Federal Judge Peter S. 
Grosscup of the Northern District of Illinois was the intermediary. 

17 Memoranda in Dawes to Hanna, dates indicated. 
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the strongest contender, but whether the opposition to Mc- 
Kinley would have any chance at all. Of the 918 delegates to 
the national convention, McKinley's Washington representa- 
tive on April 20 claimed 376 were already instructed tor the 
Ohioan.’* Thomas B. Reed of Maine and William B. Allison 
of Iowa thought this figure should be somewhat lower. But 
all the opposition candidates were less concerned about their 
own chances than about stopping McKinley. 

In mid-April a circular signed by the Illinois president of 

the American Protective Association, a sort of holding com- 
pany for the collective conscience of various organizations 
which deplored the heavy immigration of the period, pro- 
claimed that “every prominent Papist identified with the Re- 
publican Party are working tooth and nail for McKinley. 
The Chicago Tribune and the Inter-Ocean will cooperate with 
us in our efforts to prevent this Rape of Rome by the Republi- 
can Convention.”” Dawes thought the proper policy was ‘‘dig- 
nified silence,” treating the charge—or the presumed odium 
attached to it—as ridiculous. “It is a question,” he added, 
“whether or not the opposition of the A.P.A. is not as valuable 
to us as it is detrimental.” His judgment proved sound. Hanna 
observed that since many Cook County delegates were Cath- 
olics, the A.P.A. manifesto might well work to McKinley's 
advantage. Even the Tribune defended him. By convention 
time he was conceded 640 of the 1,335 delegates.” 

After a conference in mid-April with McKinley and 
Hanna, Dawes and McNulta called on Judge Peter S. Gross- 
cup, Cullom’s representative, and John R. Tanner, the leading 
candidate for the governorship, who promised fair treatment 
to the McKinley forces at the convention. Hanna advised hold- 


18 Chicago Tribune. Apr. 20, 1896. 

19 Tbid.. Apr. 17, 27, 1896; McNulta to Dawes, n.d.: Dawes to James Boyle, 
Apr. 17, 1896; Hanna to Dawes, Apr. 18, 1896. Before Dawes’ letter was received, 
McKinley's secretary, without his knowledge, issued a reply to the A.P.A. charges. 
Dawes to Smith, Apr. 17, 1896; Boyle to Dawes, Apr. 21, 1896. McKinley had 
had a brush with the A.P.A. in Ohio in 1893. H. H. Kohlsaat, From McKin/ey to 
Harding (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1923), 18. 
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ing an organization and strategy meeting just before the con- 
vention, and urged Dawes to “get our boys enthused.” 

The advice was unnecessary. Dawes had already notitied 
his lieutenants of a caucus to be held at 8:30 P.M. on Sunday, 
April 26, in his room in the Leland Hotel in Springfield. About 
twenty- five were present. Dawes presented his plan: no con- 
test should be made on the temporary or permanent organiza- 
tion, or on delegates-at-large. The McKinley forces would 
demand that the question of instructions should be voted on 
before the nomination of state officers and be unconnected 
with the candidacies of particular individuals. After some dis- 

cussion Mayor George B. Swift of Chicago declared that Dawes 
was inexperienced and unfamiliar with political tactics; others 
were better qualified to decide on strategy and the decision 
should be postponed until they could be consulted. 

Dawes seized this opportunity to assert his leadership. 
He “immediately rose and in a fifteen minute speech took 
issue squarely. It was a question of my life or death as a politi- 
cal manager.” The caucus approv ed Dawes’ rebuttal and 
promised to adhere to his policy. An effort the next day by 
Swift and some others to gather forces independent of Dawes’ 
leadership broke up in disagreement, and the insurgents re- 
affirmed their lovalty to the McKinley movement. Cullom and 
Grosscup again appeared on the question of the former's with- 
drawal from the contest, but without encouragement from 
Dawes.” 

Dawes and Tanner conferred on Tuesday about the order 
of business. A McKinley man was to move that action on in- 
structions should follow the nomination of attorney general; 
this would be seconded by a machine man and made part of 
the regular order of business. When the question of instruc- 
tions was taken up, two men on each side were to get fifteen 
minutes to speak. This agreement met Dawes’ desire for as- 

20 Hanna to Dawes, Apr. 23, 1896. 


“1 Dawes, McKinley Years, Apr. 12, 19 20 1896: Chicago Tribune, 
Apr. 27, 1896: Chicago Times-Herald, Apr. 26, 27, 1896. 
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surance that the question of instructions would be considered 
and would not be put last where it might be defeated by a 
sudden motion to adjourn. Another caucus of the McKinley 
men unanimously ratified this arrangement. Dawes went to 
bed “happy and worn out. . . . I knew the battle was won.” 
The Trbune, still holding out, reported this compromise as 
Tanner's “ultimatum” to the McKinley forces.” 

Wednesday, April 29, the first day of the convention, 
Was given over to permanent organization and nomination of 
state officers. After General McNulta declined the honor 
offered by Dawes of leading the McKinley forces on the floor, 
William J. Calhoun of Danville, to the satisfaction of all, as- 
sumed the post. He introduced a resolution changing the order 
of business to that agreed upon by Dawes and Tanner, which 
was carried amid cheers. At six o'clock, with nominations 
for governor and lieutenant governor completed, news arrived 
that the Vermont Republicans had instructed for McKinley. 
According to the T7es-Herald this development so alarmed 
the Cook County faction that a motion to adjourn was intro- 
duced and declared carried despite the tact that two-thirds 
of the convention voted against it.” 

After completion of the state ticket on Thursday Calhoun 
and a Cullom man jumped up on their chairs and demanded 
recognition. State Senator O. F. Berry, chairman of the con- 
vention, recognized the Cullom man who introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for instructions for his candidate. When order had 
been restored, a spokesman for a group of northwestern IIh- 
nois counties offered an amendment substituting McKinley 
for Cullom. After the wild demonstration had been quieted, 
Calhoun seconded the amendment. In a short speech he de- 
clared that the people had decided that “protection is the meas- 
ure and that William McKinley is the man of the hour.’ 

“2 Thid.. Apr. 29, 1896; Chicago Tribune. Apr. 29, 1896; Dawes, McKinley 
Years, Apr. 28, 1896. 


“8 Thid.. Apr. 27, 29, 1896; Chicago Times-Herald, Apr. 30, 1896. 
“4 Chicago Record, May 1, 1896; Chicago Tribune. May 1, 1896 
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A further amendment was offered commending Reed and Alli- 
son in the event that McKinley's nomination should fail at 
St. Louis. 

Lorimer’s Cook County faction, which desired unin- 
structed delegates, now moved to table all resolutions and 
amendments. Calhoun insisted that the motion to table was 
out of order because the agreed order of business called for 
a vote on instructions. After some discussion, it was decided 
to call the roll on the motion. Calhoun passed the word and 
the motion to table was defeated 832 to 503. The Cullom men 
withdrew their motion and offered another endorsing Mc- 
Kinley. This resolution passed. 

The convention proceeded to the selection of delegates- 
at-large. Dawes’ policy not to involve McKinley with per- 
sonal political struggles was not abandoned now; he and Cal- 
houn left the floor of the convention to emphasize their in- 
difference to intrastate party rivalries.” 

The Trvbune gave the credit for the McKinley victory to 
Calhoun, proclaiming him the “Hero of the Hour” who 
‘rallied the disorganized forces on Tuesday out of the jaws 
of defeat.” The McKinley managers, the story said, had 
assumed “an arrogance and a dictatorial spirit’ which roused 
the Illinois opposition, and even caused dissension in their 
own ranks. But when Calhoun arrived on Tuesday, declared 
the Trane, this policy softened, misleading the opposition 
into thinking it a confession of weakness until too late. “Then 
they realized that a genius of a new political order was at the 
head of the other faction. . . . Illinois was lost to McKinley 
until Calhoun came to Springfield and took charge.” Cal- 
houn’s arrival on the day that Dawes negotiated his compro- 
mise with Tanner lent plausibility to the Tribune's story. 

Lorimer added some imaginative testimony: “When they 


“5 Thid.. May 1, 1896; Chicago Times-Herald. May 1, 1896. 
’ Dawes, McKinley Years. Apr. 30, 1896; Chicago Record. May 1, 1896 
hid.. Chicago Trihune. May 2. 1896 
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agreed not to present their resolution {for instructions } until 
the State officers had been nominated we knew then all our 
chance of defeating instructions was gone. Some new man 
seemed to take charge of their fight. . . . W. J. Calhoun was 
the man.” 

Dawes characterized Calhoun’s bearing as “magnificent” 
and paid tribute to his modesty, but also felt obliged to note 
that the McKinley army had been drilled for three days before 
Calhoun took charge. The change in policy which the Trane 
thought so clever was part of Dawes’ tactics.” 

Dawes had always a jaundiced eye for public acclaim— 
not that he did not enjoy it, but he realized its fleeting and 
often groundless character. It was the esteem and admiration 
of worthy colleagues that gave him satisfaction. ‘For what- 
ever I have accomplished I am not liable to receive much public 
credit,” he observed, “although had we failed, the responsi- 
bility of it would, with cheerful unanimity, have been accorded 
tome. . . . I have made some noble friends, a few enemies, 
and a reputation, with a few at least, of having the courage of 
my convictions and the interest solely of McKinley at heart.” 
To General W. M. Osborne of Boston, McKinley's Eastern 
manager, Dawes wrote, “I thank you warmly for your kind 
words. My reward in these matters is largely the respect and 
commendation of men like yourself.” 

“For weeks,’ wrote the Tribune's Washington corres- 
pondent, “Illinois has been looked to generally as holding the 
key to the political situation, and all parties were agreed that 
the convention at Springfield practically would settle the nomi- 
nation if it declared for McKinley.” Another report declared 
“that the race was over unless something absolutely unfore- 

28 Thid. 

2° Dawes, McKinley Years, May 1, 1896. Dawes had conferred with Tanner in 
Chicago on April 20 and in Springtield on April 27 and 28. See also Dawes to 
W. M. Osborne, May 4, 1896. Dawes wrote the account of April 26-30 in the 
McKinley Years trom memory on May 1, a fact which the editor did not observe. 


30 Dawes, McKinley Years, Apr. 30, May 2, 1896; Dawes to Osborne, May 44, 
1896. 
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seen should intervene in the next six weeks.” The Trzbune 
observed editorially: “Although the vote of instructions for 
Mckinley gave him only four more delegates, it at the same 
time gave an immense impetus to the movement in his favor.” 
A colleague's congratulatory note to Dawes summed up the 
significance of the Illinois victory: “Even in the face of the 
opposition going back on their agreement and all their parlia- 
mentary legerdemain backed up by an unfair presiding officer, 
we knocked them out. We virtually nominated McKinley for 
president.” 

After the convention Dawes visited his family in Marietta, 
Ohio for two days and then went on to Canton to see his chief. 
Mckinlev’s greatest strength lay in his personal relationships. 
He inspired great personal loyalty and devotion; he never had 
a real political enemy. Dawes wrote in his journal: 

Atter we got home the Governor {McKinley} took me aside and ex- 
pressed his appreciation of what I had done for him in Tlinots. He was 
quite in earnest. He wanted me to understand that he expected me to be 
a part of his administration. I declined to name any preference— leaving 
all to him. . . . He asked me the line of my ambitions, which T must 
admit are not modest. . . . It was with difficulty that I restrained my 
emotion as he spoke of his regard for me. [have come to think so much 


of the man that what he said went to my heart.°° 


Earlier McKinley had written Dawes, “You have won excep- 
tional honor. You had long ago won my heart.” Politics to 
some was still a lofty adventure in service and evoked the 
fundamental human sentiments. 

On May 11 the Fourth Congressional District instructed 
its delegates tor McKinley. This made thirty-four Illinois dele- 
gates to the national convention instructed for him and four- 


1 Chicago Tribune. May 1, 2, 1896; W. H. Hainline to Dawes, May 2, 1896. 

“Dawes. McKinley Years. May 2, 1896. A like sentiment is apparent among 
those who rescued McKinley trom debt in 1893. Kohlsaat, From McKinley to Harding. 
11ff. See also Maré Hanna: His Book (Boston: Chapple Publishing Co., 1904), 
48-53, and Theodore Roosevelt's message of Dec. 3, 1901 in James D. Richardson, ed., 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents 1789-1908 (Bureau ot National Literature and 
Art, 1908). 

Dawes, McKinley Years. May 2, 1896 
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teen uninstructed.* At last the battle for Illinois was over. 

The issues of the campaign were shifting from protectior. 
to the slippery question of free silver. The Hlinois Republican 
money plank read: ‘We favor the use of silver as currency to 
the extent only and under such restrictions that parity with 
gold can be maintained.” The Tribune, however, observed 
sagely: ‘He is very much mistaken who assumes that good 
times in this country began with the McKinley law of 1890 
and because of it. Good times began with and because of 
specie resumption in 1879.""" 

On the silver question McKinley's sentiments had varied 
from free coinage in 1878 to the double standard in the 1890's. 
Opposition papers were not slow to point this out. In April, 
1895 an alleged interview reported McKinley as holding ‘‘soft”’ 
opinions on the currency question. Dawes promptly wrote his 
advice on the stand that should be taken. ° 

When silver had first appeared on the Nebraska political 
scene in 1892 Dawes had made a “corking” speech against 
free silver and William Jennings Bryan.~ At that time his 
stand derived more from instinct and party loyalty than con- 
viction. But as his interests veered more and more toward 
finance, he gave the monetary problem serious study. In The 
Banking System of the United States and Its Relation to the 
Money and Business of the Country he attacked the basis of 
the silver claim—the assumption that the price of commodi- 
ties depends on the total amount of money. ” 

Prior to the Republican convention at St. Louis the money 
issue was purposely kept vague to capitalize on McKinley's 
former bimetallist reputation. Wyoming, for example, in- 
structed its delegates both for McKinley and for free silver." 


Thid., May 11, 1896. 

Chicago Tribune. May 1, 1896. 

Thid., May 4, 1890. 

“TR. H. Furst, “William McKinley on the Tariff and Monetary Policy” (type- 
written M.A. thesis, University of Chicago), 64; Dawes, McKinley Years, Apr. 3, 1895. 

‘Ss Lincoln (Nebr.) Daily Call. Nov. 4, 1892. 

“° Chicago: Rand McNally, 1894. See also Dawes to W. B. Shaw, Dec. 17, 1894. 

4° Croly, Hanna, 194. A similar observation was made in a dispatch to the 
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Dawes expressed his misgivings about this noncommittal 
attitude to a friend in La Crosse: “You must go down to St. 
Louis with me to help get the matter right.” 

Convinced that silver, not protection, was the issue, the 
Tribune periodically reassured itself that McKinley was right 
on that question. His bimetallism, it was pointed out, had been 
prior to i890 when the issue was not one of gold versus silver 
but of party unity. But many could not so easily explain the 
McKinley record; twenty-two state Republican conventions 
pronounced against the free coinage of silver. St. Louis would 
bring a showdown.” 

On May 28 a tornado struck St. Louis and inflicted 150 
deaths and destruction running to $15,000,000. Ten days later 
the party began to assemble. Delegates toured the debris of 
the tornado. Massachusetts threatened legal action when 
Negro delegates were denied accommodations. There was talk 
of moving the whole affair to Chicago. The national commit- 
tec went to work settling the contested delegations.’ 

When Dawes arrived on June 10 he found himself in 
the middle of a struggle over who should be the Illinois mem- 
ber of the national committee. Tanner and most of the Illinois 
delegation favored incumbent Jamieson. McNulta and Pavey 
pressed for Calhoun or Dawes, who, said the Tr7ane, “ prob- 
ably did more for Major McKinley in Illinois than any other 
man.” Dawes dismissed this matter as “unimportant,” but 
when Hanna arrived that evening he met the issue head-on in 
a ’warm meeting” where he and Tanner exchanged epithets." 
The matter remained unsettled. 


New York Sun. reprinted by the Chicago Tribune ot June 14, 1896. See also the 
Nation. May 21, 28, 1896; Charles S. Olcott, The Life of Walliam McKinley 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916), I: 312; statement by Senator Lee Mantle 
of Montana in Official Proceedings of the Eleventh Republican National Convention. 
1896. pp. 99-100. 

'l Dawes to G. W. Burton, Mar. 8, 1896 

42 Chicago Tribune, May 20, 1896; H. T. Peck, Twenty Years of the Republic 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1932), 484. 

' Chicago Tribune. June 10, 11, 1896. 

44 Thid.. June 12, 13, 1896; Dawes, McKinley Years. June 10, 1896 
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As the convention hour drew near silver and the vice- 
presidency were the only issues in doubt."’ At a meeting on 
June 12, with ex-Governor William R. Merriam of Minne- 
sota, Myron T. Herrick, Herman H. Kohlsaat, Melville E. 
Stone, Henry C. Payne, Dawes and a few others present, Hanna 
submitted a draft of the money plank which had been approved 
by McKinley. The word “gold,” which had been crossed out 
of this dratt, was reinserted at the conference. Dawes read a 
letter from G. M. Lambertson, an intluential Nebraska rail- 
road attorney, urging an unequivocal stand tor gold. Others 
joined in urging Hanna to get off the fence. Since the plank 
was not announced until the report of the committee on resolu- 
tions, “gold” newspapers, Republican and Democratic alike, 
were critical of McKinley's ambiguous position up to con- 
vention time.” 

The convention convened shortly after noon on Tues- 

v, June 16. Since the outcome was certain, it was rather 
ae ‘like a church meeting,” said the Trzbune. The first 
session was given over to the address of the temporary chair- 
man and the announcement of committees. On Wednesday 
the permanent organization was set up with Senator John M. 
Thurston of Nebraska as chairman and the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials was adopted. On Thursday came the 
report of the platform committee. When the money plank 
was read the chairman was interrupted by a demonstration of 
approval lasting several minutes. Senator Henry M. Teller of 
Colorado presented a minority report and then delivered his 
tearful farewell address. The majority report was adopted, a 
silver manifesto read, and the silver men withdrew amid a 
wild demonstration. 


4 Ibid.. June 15, 1896; Dawes wrote the account of June 5-19 on June 19. 
Chicago Tribune, June 13, 1896. 

‘6 Croly, Hanna, 197; H. L. Satterlee, J. Pierpont Morgan, an Intimate Portrait 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), 316; Kohlsaat, From McKinley to Harding 
34ff.; Thomas Beer, Hauna (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929), 146; Dawes to 
Lambertson, July 1, 1896. In this letter Dawes said, “The plank {adopted at the 
meeting and subsequently at the convention} was practically the McKinley plank 
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McKinley's name was presented by Senator Joseph B. 
Foraker of Ohio and he was nominated on the first ballot. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge otf Massachusetts moved that the 
nomination be made unanimous, which was promptly done 
amid great applause. Illinois had given 16 votes to McKinley 
and 2 to Reed.” 

On July 8 the Democrats assembled at Chicago. Dawes 
attended the opening session and remarked: “It is a remark- 
able gathering . . . controlled by a majority who while evi- 
dently conscientious and struggling after what they believe to 
be right, are in error and contusion.’ Aware of the oratorical 
powers of his old Lincoln compatriot, Dawes predicted to 
Hanna that Brvan would be nominated if he got a chance to 

make a speech. The next day he listened to Bryan fling silver’s 
defiance into the faces of gold Democrats, and said, “His 
oratory was magnificent—his logic pitifully weak.” Dawes, 
fresh from his own political success and only five years younger 
than the Commoner, could hardly have watched this pertorm- 
ance without a quickening of his own ambition. “IT could not 
but have a feeling of pride for the brilliant young man whose 
life for so many vears lay parallel to mine, and with whom the 
future vears may yet bring me into conflict as in the past.” 
Clearly Dawes had set his sights high.” 

On the Sunday after his nomination McKinley heard a 
sermon on the text, “Make vour calling and election sure.’ 
This was precisely his intention, and the first step was to 
organize a party executive committee to manage the campaign 
McKinlev and Hanna wanted Dawes on this committee, so 
he undertook to gain the confidence of Tanner and Jamieson 
to avoid further complications. It was then announced that 


submitted by Mr. Hanna who was present.” See also Chicago Times- Herald, June 13, 


20, 1896. 
1CaLO Tribune, June 1896; Proceedings of the Convention, 25-101, 


129. 
‘Dawes. McKinley Years. July 8, 9, 1896. Although Dawes thought Bryan's 


oratory powerful enough to sway the convention, he believed the Commoner had no 
chance of being elected (7bid.. Sept. 4, 1896). 
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Jamieson would continue as national committeeman while 
Dawes represented Illinois on the executive committee. Jamie- 
son’s declared approval of Dawes allayed internal animosi- 
ties.” 

The organization Dawes had built in Illinois was chiefly 
based on personal relations. The national campaign was pri- 
marily a matter of public relations, and a large number of 
departments was set up to minister to various segments of 
the public—Traveling Men, Colored Men, Wheelmen, Re- 
publican National League, Republican College League, Ger- 
man, Speakers, and Literature bureaus.” 

Dawes was promptly besieged by job-seekers; “met a 
hundred or so of people,” he remarked with a mixture ot 
amusement and annoyance, ‘‘all of whom had a plan of cam- 
paign involving their employment as an incident.” By July 23 
he had received over eight hundred applications for two 
hundred available jobs. 

As treasurer for the western campaign Dawes established 
a methodical checking and bookkeeping system modeled after 
that used in his Akron gas plant. “I propose,” he declared, 
“that as far as | am connected with it, the campaign in the 
West shall be run honestly, and upon strict business methods. 

I have selected my office force from business associates 
and not from politicians.” This sentiment was subsequently 
expressed by the platitude: “more business in government and 
less government in business.” To Dawes this meant honesty, 
efficiency and administrative responsibility with authority com- 
petent to carry it out. The years of “normalcy” were to give it 
a somewhat different, though certainly not new, emphasis. ° 

Although estimates of Republican expenditures in 1896 
have ranged all the way up to $16,500,000, the Clapp commit- 

' Thid.. June 26, 1896; Chicago Tribune, June 22, July 3, 4, 21, 1896; Dawes 
to Hanna, July 1, 1896. 

” Dawes, McKinley Years. July 29, Aug 20, 18906. 

“1 Tbid.. July 23. 1896; Chicago Tribune. July 24, 1896. 


"* Dawes, McKinley Years. July 24, 29, 1896; Dawes to McKinley, printed in 
ibid.. 92. 
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tee in 1912 found the amount to be $3,350,000. Dawes’ official 
statement records an expenditure of a little over $3,600,000. 
This was more than twice the amount spent in 1892, and was 
not exceeded until 1920, when the party assumed a debt ot 
over $1,000,000. The same committee estimated the Demo- 
cratic expenditures in 1896 at $675,000. 

Dawes sent financial reports to Hanna every week. He 
occasionally added advice: “I impress on you the importance 
of setting aside good subscriptions equal in amount to the total 
outstanding liabilities of the Committee, from time to time, as 
a sort of trust fund which, vader no circumstances, should be 
touched for current demands.” Dawes assisted Hanna in raits- 
ing money in Chicago. His ledger for the western committee 
headquarters lists the amount of all contributions received, 
whether paid in cash or by check, and the initials of the solic- 
itor—'M. A. H{ anna }" procured most of the large donations, 
but Volney W’. Foster and Graeme Stewart, Chicago business- 
men and later close friends of Dawes, were also energetic and 
successful in this work. 

Dawes’ Chicago office spent $1,969,622, according to his 
report to Hanna on December 19. Of this $483,512 was re- 
ceived by the western committee; the rest came from the New 
York headquarters. Over $900,000 was allotted to state organi- 
zations; the literary bureau accounted for over $500,000. ' 


The high estimate is reported in the Congressional Record. 61st Cong., 2d 
Sess... Apr. Is. 1910, p. 1931. See also Louise Overacker, Money in Elections New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932), 71t., Dawes, McKinley Years. 106. 

' Ibid... 106; Dawes to Hanna, Nov. 21, Dec. 19, 1896. In “Ledger of Chi- 
cago Republican Headquarters tor the Campaign of 1896,’ Dawes Collection, the 
contributions exceeding $1,000—totaling over ~7 per cent of the $483,512 received 
by the Chicago headquarters up to Nov. 30—are listed and classified as follows: 

Chicago banks: Corn Exchange National, $5,500; Illinois Trust & Savings, $5,000; 
Continental National, $4,000; Merchants National and Bankers National, $1,000 
each; total $16,500 

Stores: Marshall Field, $3,000; Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. and The Fair, $1,000 
each; total $5,000. 

Industry: American Steel & Wire, $50,000; Republic Steel, $25,000; Swit & 
Co. and Armour & Co., $8,000 each; American Shipbuilding (Cleveland), People’s 
Gas Light Co. and Chicago Edison, $5,000 each: Nelson Morris & Co., $3,000; 
Chicago Telephone Co., $2,500; total $111,500. 

Railroads: Chicago & North Western and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $50,000 
each; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $30,000; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $25,000; 
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Many people, Dawes among them, gave their services without 
compensation and paid their own expenses. A few contribu- 
tions may not have passed through the party treasurer's hands, 
and the expenses of small local groups often went unrecorded. 

Dawes tried to see his duty independent of his friends. 
He wrote Alexander H. Revell, “I cannot tell you how un- 
pleasant it is for me to be compelled to refuse the requests 
which are made of me to over-step the proper avenues of ex- 
penditure of the National Committee in favor of those in 
whom I have a great personal interest.” Large contributions 
were turned over to him; to expend money without account- 
ing for it would have been, if not immoral, unwise from a 
business point of view. There was at that time no legislation 
regarding campaign expenditures and no odium attached to 
spending as much as could be raised. The Executive Com- 
mittee’s task was to raise as much as possible, spend no more 
than was raised, and get maximum value for every dollar 
expended.” 

The amount spent in getting McKinley nominated should 
not be included in campaign expenditures. Hanna’s biographer 
asserted that he bore nearly the whole expense of McKinley's 
nomination. Dawes’ correspondence showing a pre-convention 
expenditure of about $700 in Illinois attords a rough idea of 
nomination costs.” 


Pullman Co.. $10,000; St. Louis & Santa Fe, $5,000: Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
$ 4.000: total 

Businesses: Kipen & Love (Chicago), $3,000: Manhattan Spirit Co. ( Buffalo) 
and Rosenow & Co. (Chicago), $2.500 each; Diamond Match Co. (Chicago), $2,000; 
1. V. Farwell Co., $1,500; Patten Bros., $1,100; Sprague-Warner Co. and Auditorium 
Hotel. $1.000 each: total $14.600. 

Personal: Stuyvesant Fish, New York, $20,000; A. B. Campbell. Spokane, 
$10,000: Charles C. Glover, Washington, and J. A. Spoor, $5,000 each; Thomas 
Kearn. Salt Lake City, $2,500; J. H. Moore. Charles Dick, D. Y. Hamilton, V. T. 
Tovce. Byron L. Smith, Frank O. Lowden, Henry C. Upham (St. Paul). John P. 
Hartman (Seattle) and Norman B. Ream, $1,000 each; total $51,500. Total of all 
contributions of $1.000 or more: $373,100. 

*> Dawes, McKinley Years, Aug. 28, Sept. 11, 19, Oct. 1, 7, 12, 1896; Dawes 
to Revell, Oct. 2, 1896. Contributions not appearing in Dawes’ ledger are attested 
in Dawes to Hanna, Oct. 1, 1896; Dawes to Barber Asphalt, Oct. 10, 1896; Dawes 
to R. R. Cable, Oct. 15, 1896; Dawes to Timothy B. Blackstone. Oct. 17, 1896. 

’ Croly, Hanna, 183, 185: Dawes to W. F. Calhoun, Feb. 24. 1896: Dawes 
to C. W. Pavey, Mar. 30, 1896; Dawes to E. C. DeWitt, Apr. 2, 1896; Dawes to 
W. F. Collins. Mar. 9, 1896. 
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Due to the payment of a debt of more than $100,000 
carried over trom 1892, there was a deficit of $86,676 for 
1896. In 1900 a favorable balance was carried forward to 
1904." 

On several occasions Dawes remarked, ‘““The outlook for 
money for campaign purposes for the committee is very poor. 
Our plans will have to be cut down.”” He wrote to McKinley 
that although “the interest of business men is greater in our 
contest, it is more difficult {than in 1892} for them to spare 
the money for subscriptions.” Later he wrote Hanna, ‘‘Fi- 
nancial matters are in terrible shape. . . . Am alarmed at 
the situation.” But this was little more than the healthy 
pessimism of the fund-raiser. Cornelius N. Bliss wrote Dawes: 

“You have done the work you undertook with great ability 
and with careful consideration for the financial conditions 
at this end. We all owe vou a debt of gratitude. . . . I 
should have been unw illing to sit here with a stranger in Chi- 
cago running me in debt.” 

The Populist national convention at St. Louis on July 22 
joined forces with the Democrats by naming Bryan as its 
presidential candidate; he was promptly dubbed the ' ‘Popo- 
cratic’ candidate. The Tribune enjoyed itself immensely, pok- 
ing pictorial gibes at Bryan, featuring the “Boy Orator” and 
his mascot the popocrat—a beast with a duck’s body and the 
head of a mule. McKinley's likeness to Napoleon also afforded 
some amusement, though generally of a more dignified variety. 

Nine sure gold states—mostly Eastern—had 117 electoral 
votes; ten likely ones, mostly in the Midwest, had 129. There 
were twenty certain silver states with 139 votes and six likely 
with 62. This was 246 to 201 in favor of gold.” The passion 
aroused over the theoretical issue of free silver is remarkable. 

7 Bliss’ report, printed in Dawes, McKin/ey Years. 388, was in the form of a 


letter to Harry S. New of the Chicago headquarters. No trace of the original has 
been found among the Dawes Papers. 
58 Dawes, McKinley Years, Aug. 24, 28, 1896; Dawes to McKinley, Aug. 1, 1896, 
printed in rhid., 92t.; Dawes to Hanna, Aug. 24, 1896: Bliss to Dawes, Nov. 9, 1896. 
°° Chicago Tribune, Aug. 3, 1896. 
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Insurance companies warned their policyholders that Bryan 
meant a fifty-three-cent dollar; railroad managers told their 
employees that free silver would halve their w ages. It was even 
announced that the American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
was calling in church mortgages. The “Popocrats” were de- 
picted as the party of “Rum, Robbery, and Repudiation.”’ 
Sixty-eight thousand people turned out in Chicago on October 
9 for a sound money parade, and 103,000 took part in a similar 
affair in New York on October 31. The Trz>ane posted elec- 
tion returns by means of ‘‘vitascopes” at the Coliseum and at 
the corner of Dearborn and Madison streets. They were also 
announced hourly by coded firing of Roman candles—blue 
for McKinley, red for Bryan.” 

Dawes never faltered in his firm belief that McKinley 
would triumph, and looked forward to a new career in his 
administration. His confidence was not merely enthusiasm, 
but was compounded of spirit and reason. He wrote to his 


father that polls indicated a Republican majority of 60,000 in 
Chicago; as for Illinois, “my prediction is that the majority 
will be much more than 130,000 rather than less than that 
number.” The actual Republican majority in Cook County 
was 69,910 and in the whole state 142,625. While the returns 
were coming in on November 3 he stated to the Tr7bane: 


We have absolutely destroyed the groundwork of Populism by 
sweeping Nebraska, the home of the Popocratic candidate, and carrying 
everything before us in that belt extending from Indian Territory to Lake 
Superior. In the future the agitation for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver must be confined to the mining States. . . . The interests of 
the workingmen and the manufacturers and the home owners of the 


United States have prevailed."! 


Dawes had refused to make any claims to preterment, 
though McKinley invited him to do so. “Neither my regard 


" Ibid.. July 27, Aug. 5, 21, Sept. 22, Oct. 10, Nov. 1, 1896 
* Thid., Nov. 4, 1896; Dawes to Rufus R. Dawes, Sept. 18, 1896 (Beach Collec- 
tion); E. E. Robinson, The Presidential Vote 1896-1932 (Stanford University Press, 
1934), 177f.; Dawes, McKinley Years. Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 1896 
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for Governor McKinley nor my self-respect,” he told F. W 
Collins of Nebraska, “will allow me to instigate directly or 
indirectly any pressure in this connection.” But it is clear that 
he had hopes of a cabinet post. To Joseph P. Smith he declared 
that “if no offer is made to me of a cabinet position, it will 
not be because of any want of sincerity in his { McKinley’ s} 
friendship, but because he believes the best interests of his 
country demand other action.” On November 26 he wrote 
Perry Heath: 

I feel that my chance of a cabinet position is gone judging from a 
letter received from Joseph P. Smith. He gives me to understand that 
the position of Private Secretary to the President ts open to me. I wrote 
Hanna in the atternoon telling him of the tenders of support tor a cabinet 
position which T was daily receiving trom the leaders of all factions in 
Hiinois In my letter to Hanna I said I did not wish to embarrass 


McKinley and would sacrifice this ambition if he thought best 


“You well understand,” he had told Hanna, “that in poli- 
tics, with me as with vourselt, after the consciousness of having 
done some good tor ones country and friends, the only satis- 
faction would be ina position which would add to ones per- 
sonal prestige—in my case in Illinois.” He saw no prospect 
of satisfaction or outlet for his talent as the President's private 
secretary, and declined the post. Hanna confirmed this antici- 
pated disappointment two davs later. On December 15 in an 
intimate talk, Dawes assured McKinley that nothing could 
alter his lovalty and friendship, least of all this disappoint- 
ment; McKinley urged him to consider the position of Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

In view of Dawes’ battles against the railroads and his 
role as a “radical Republican” in Nebraska, it seems incon- 
gruous to find him laboring so hard for McKinley in the cam- 
paign against Bryan, the Populists, and free silver. He knew 


"2 Dawes to Collins, bi 14, 1896; Dawes to Smith, Nov. 14, 1896 

§ Dawes, McKinley Years. Nov. 8, 26, 28, Dec. 15, 16, 1896; Dawes to Hanna, 
Nov. 26, 1896; Dawes to Heath, Noy. 26, 1896. Dawes, perhaps annoyed with him- 
self for his untimely ambition, crossed out the entries for Nov. 26 and 28, though 
they are still easily readable. 
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there was much to be said for Populism; he had misgivings 
about protection, and no doubt saw much to admire in the 
Democratic platform.’ But he was young and unwilling to 
set his judgment of matters on which he had no special com- 
petence against that of mature men who had his contidence 
and respect. Certainly he was convinced that tree silver was 
a fraud. Material success and his developing business interests 
had made a conservative Republican out of a radical one. The 
voice of ambition, too, spoke clearly. Given his instinctive 
faith in McKinley and the McKinley breed of men, the cam- 
paign of 1896 was a chance to vindicate Dawes’ faith in him- 
self through service with potentialities commensurate with his 
ambition. 

But he had not forgotten his fundamental concern for the 
common man. At a victory celebration his audience probably 
found his words a little disquieting: 


It is deemed appropriate in political strife that victory be celebrated, 
and we are gathered here tonight for that purpose We must 
remember . . . that what we have won as a people in this campaign 
is only the opportunity to work out our own salvation 

My friends, this country is confronted with serious problems 
poverty almost famine —exists in many parts of our great cities 
As Ihave gone to and trom my office in this great city T have been stopp - 
by man after man, asking not for money, but, in God's name, for work 

We must now, as a party and as a people, turn from attacking the 
falsehoods of the demagogue to devising those means by which the man 
willing to work may find work. . . . In order to get any money, whether 


it is good money or bad money, men must get work.” 


"4In a letter to his mother (Nov. 16, 1890, Beach Collection) Dawes character- 
ized the McKinley Tariff as “the most damnable piece of legislation which this 
country has ever been burdened with.” 

©” Chicago Tribune. Nov. 7, 1896. 


LINCOLN AND DANIEL WEBSTER 
By RICHARD N. CURRENT 


ODAY Abraham Lincoln is well remembered—in Lin- 
T coln Day addresses and otherwise—while Daniel Web- 
ster has become by comparison almost a forgotten man. The 
two were not always so far apart in the memory of the Amert- 
can people. In 1900, when judges for the new Hall of Fame 
at New York University chose the greatest American of all 
time, George Washington was still first in the hearts ot his 
countrymen with ninety-seven votes, and Abraham Lincoln 
and Daniel Webster were tied for second with ninety-six 
apiece. 

Though Webster's and Lincoln's careers overlapped, their 


personal acquaintance was slight and, whether as human beings 
or as political symbols, their differences were striking. The 
one was known as the Godlike Daniel and the Defender of 
the Constitution, but he was known also as the detender of 
the moneved interest of the North and, on occasion, of the 


laude M. Fuess, Danrel Webster (2 vols.. Boston, 1930), II 375 For 
webs and his significance for our time, see also Richard N. Current 
Dani Webster and the Rise of National Conservatism (Boston, 1955), 184-202 


Richard N. Current. formerly pre of brstory at the Univer 
sity of Ulinots, is chairman of the History and Political Science De- 
partment, Woman's College, University of North Carolina. His 
Daniel Webster and the Rise of National Conservatism war published 
earlicr this year. He completed the late Professor J. G. Randall's 
Lincoln the President: Last Full Measure, published this fall. This 
address was given at the forty-sixth annual Lincoln's Birthday exer- 
cises of Zeta Pot fraternity, University of Illinois, on February 12 
1955 
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slavery interest of the South. The other was known as Honest 
Abe, the friend of the common people, the Great Emancipator 
of the slaves. The high-living Webster, with his leonine head 
and his stately manner, had the appearance of greatness even 
after his eating and drinking habits had made him paunchy. 
The abstemious Lincoln, with his long arms and legs and his 
gawky figure, so easy to caricature, always looked pretty much 
like what he once had been, a small-town politician from the 
prairies. 

The dissimilarities between them could be multiplied, but 
it is more to the point to consider what they had in common. 
If Webster was a corporation lawyer, Lincoln also served as 
counsel tor such corporations as the Hlinois Central and Ohio 
& Mississippi railroads; and if Lincoln rode the rural circuit 
in his state, so did Webster in his, as a young attorney in New 
Hampshire. In politics Webster was a Federalist and then a 
Whig, Lincoln a Whig and then a Republican. Both men, as 
conservatives, were generally moderate and conciliatory in 
their approach to public issues. And Lincoln was often in- 
fluenced by Webster's example and precept. 

The story of their relationship divides naturally into three 
periods. In the first, Webster is a famous man and Lincoln a 
comparative nobody who admires him from afar as an orator 
second to none and a party leader second only to Henry Clay. 
In the next, Lincoln is a rising politician who tries to identify 
his own cause with that of the dead Webster and thus benefit 
from the latter's reputation. In the final phase, Lincoln him- 
self is the great man, finding inspiration in the words of 
Webster as he faces the challenge of Civil War statesmanship. 


During the early 1830's, while Webster in Washington 
engaged in verbal duels with the South Carolina nullifiers, 
Lincoln in New Salem followed the debates and read with 
special admiration the glorious Reply to Hayne, which con- 
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a portrait by George P. A. Healy 


cluded with that line once tamiliar to everv schoolboy; “ Lib- 


erty avd Union, now and forever, one and inseparable!” 
Then, while Webster and the Whigs in the Senate argued 
with President Jackson's followers over the bank question, 
Lincoln and the Whigs in the legislature at Vandalia echoed 
the argument. In 1836, when Webster was one of three Whig 
candidates for the presidency, Lincoln and his colleagues en- 
dorsed the whole of their party's tricephalous ticket, though it 
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was a rather forlorn campaign for Webster and the Whigs. 

The next year Lincoln had his first opportunity to mect 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. On a tour of 
the West, Webster visited Springtield, which, largely due to 
Lincoln's efforts, had just been made the capital of Ilinots. 
As a local party leader, Lincoln was presumably one of the 
hosts at the barbecue in Porter's Grove, where Webster de- 
lighted the crowd with some of the eloquence he always seemed 
to have on tap. Very likely he and Lincoln had interesting 
things to say to one another in private conversation, but there 
is no record of what, if anything, they said. 

Four years later Webster, as Secretary of State, had his 
hands full of applications for jobs in the foreign service, one 
of them submitted in Lincoln’s behalf. Lincoln was then a 
despairing would-be bridegroom who had broken his engage- 
ment to Mary Todd. His law partner, Congressman John T. 
Stuart, apparently thinking a change of scenery would be good 
for him, wrote to the Secretary of State to recommend Lincoln's 
appointment as chargé d’aftaires in Bogota, Colombia. No 
appointment ever came through. Lincoln remained in Spring- 
field and married Miss Todd on November +1, 1812. 

Five vears after that, in 1847, Lincoln went to Washington 
as the lone Whig congressman from IIlinois and renewed his 
acquaintance with Webster, now back in the Senate. Accord- 
ing to the gossipy Washington journalist Benjamin Perley 
Poore, Webster remembered Lincoln as an attorney who had 
searched some I]linois land titles for him and had charged only 
ten dollars, which Webster repeatedly insisted was so small a 
fee it left him still in debt to Lincoln. Senator Webster also 
“used occasionally to have Mr. Lincoln at one of his pleasant 


“Paul M. Angle, ed., Herndon’s Life of Lincoln (Cleveland and New York 
1949), 386; Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln 1809-1839 (Springfield, 1941), 49: Albert J 
Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (2 vols., Boston and New York, 1928), 
I: 168, 171. 

Fuess, Webster. I: 64; Pratt, Lincoln 1809-1839. p. 86 

' Fuess. Webster. 94, 94n. 
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Saturday breakfasts, where the Western Congressman’s hum- 
orous illustrations of the events of the day, sparkling with 
spontaneous and unpremeditated wit, would give great de- 
light to ‘the solid men of Boston’ assembled around the festive 


board.” 

Congressman Lincoln and Senator Webster saw eve to 
eve on the Polk administration and the Mexican War. Both of 
these Whigs, along with others of their party, denounced the 
war and condemned the President tor having started it. In a 
House speech of July 27, 1848, which he revised as a campaign 
pamphlet, Lincoln insisted that the Whigs were nevertheless 
patriotic. They, he said, not only had voted war supplies but 
also had sent their own sons to war. “Clay and Webster,” he 
noted, “each gave a son, never to be returned.” 

But Lincoln and Webster did not agree when it came to 
choosing a Whig successor to the Democrat Polk. Lincoln was 
an early and enthusiastic advocate of the Whig general and 
hero of Buena Vista, Zachary Taylor. “Our only chance is 
with Taylor,” he wrote a triend. “I go for him, not because | 
think he would make a better president than Clay, but because 
I think he would make a better one than Polk, or Cass. or 
Buchanan, or any such creatures, one of whom ee sure to be 
elected, if he is not.” Lincoln went to Philadelphia to do what 
he could tor Taylor at the national convention, and stumped 
wholeheartedly for the candidate after Taylor had won the 
nomination. Webster, on the other hand, condemned T avlor 
as merely a military man with no political experience, and 
called the nomination “not fit to be made.” Only during the 
closing davs of the campaign did he speak out for the candi- 
date, and even then his praise was taint indeed. 

Benjamin Perley Poore in Allen T. Rice, ed.. Reminiscences of Abraham Li 

n by Distinguished Men of His Time (Sth ed., New York, 1889), 222 
“Roy P. Basler, Marion Dolores aad Lloyd Ac The Collected 


Ne, 1953)5 12 515, Dam saddbued to Mrs. Pratt for providing trom the index, then 
in manuscript, all references to Webster in the Co/lected Works 
* Lincoln to Jesse Lynch, Apr. 10, 1848, shid.. 1: 463: Beveridge, Lincolu: 
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His term in Congress over and Taylor inaugurated, Lin- 
coln desperately wanted a federal job as commissioner of the 
General Land Office. But there were four other Ilinois Whigs 
atter the job, foremost among them Justin Butterfield, a Chi- 
cagoan who had not been, like Lincoln, an early and zealous 
Taylorite. Lincoln became angry when he learned that Butter- 
field had the backing of both Webster and Clay. “Tt will now 
mortify me deeply if Gen. Taylors administration shall trample 
all my wishes in the dust merely to gratify these men,” he wrote 
toa friend.” The man whom C lay and Webster recommended 
got the job, and Lincoln never quite forgave either of his Whig 
heroes. 

At the moment Lincoln was a thoroughly frustrated polt- 
tician, the outlook for him very black. Within the next few 
vears, however, Webster was to suffer a more bitter and more 
final frustration, dying as he missed his last chance for the 
presidency. And Lincoln, advancing to the goal that Webster 
never reached, was to make political capital out of Webster's 
reputation as an advocate of American solidarity and sectional 
compromise. 


Throughout the 1850's the American people discussed 
with growing heat the question of slavery in the territories, 
and eventually they divided and went to war over it. The 
Compromise of 1850 had supposedly put this question to rest 
by leaving the people of New Mexico and Utah, the only ter- 
ritories whose status was still unsettled, to decide for them- 
selves whether they should become free or slave. Clay origin- 
ally introduced the compromise proposals, and both he and 
Webster cloquently supported them—the latter in his Seventh 
of March speech, in which he said Congress need not act to 
keep slavery out of the territories, since God had already done 
so by creating geographical conditions unsuited to the “pecul- 


“ Beveridge, Lincoln. 1: 487-90; Lincoln to Josiah M. Lucas, Apr. 25, 1849, 
Collected Works, WW: 43-44. 
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iar institution” of the South. While Webster was execrated 
by the abolitionists of New England, the Compromise and its 
sponsors were gencrally approved in Hlinois and the Old 
Northwest. 

Lincoln, in his effort to rise by capitalizing upon the 
popularity of the Compromise, had to contend against a 
better known and more influential politician from his own 
state—the Little Giant, Stephen A. Douglas. In 185-4 Senator 
Douglas, the chict exponent ot “popular sovereignty” in the ter- 
ritorics, put through Congress his Kansas-Nebraska bill which 
extended that principle to the unorganized territory of the 
Louisiana Purchase, previously closed to slavery by Congress 
in the Missourt Compromise. Douglas thus revived the whole 
dangerous issuc. In the Northwest a violent reaction against 
his Kansas-Nebraska measure led directly to the formation of 
the Republican Partv. He protested that he was carrying on in 
the spirit of the Compromise of 1850, but Lincoln and others 
contradicted him. Douglas the Democrat and Lincoln the Re- 
publican both sought votes by appealing to the memory of the 
departed Whig statesmen, and each claimed to be the true 
disciple of Webster and of Clav. 

This argument had begun at least as carly as the presi- 
dential campaign of 1852, when there still was a Whig Party 
and Webster was still alive. At that time Lincoln accused 
Douglas of falsely crediting the Democrats with the Compro- 
mise and brazenly stealing Clay's and Webster's ideas. In 
ISS, after his Kansas-Nebraska Act had aroused such wide- 
spread opposition, Douglas put his own emphasis upon the 
bipartisan nature of the Compromise, saving it had been the 
work both of Whigs like Clav and Webster and of Democrats 
like Lewis Cass. Lincoln complained: “The Judge [ Douglas | 
invokes against me, the memory of Clav and of Webster.” 
Lincoln went on to say that they were great men but were on 
his side, not on Douglas’. He asked: “For what is it, that their 
life-long enemy, shall now make profit, bv assuming to defend 
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them against me, their life-long friend?” And he answered 
his own query: “The truth is that some support from whigs 
is now a necessity with the Judge, and for thus it is, that the 
names of Clay and Webster are now invoked.” Again in 1856, 
when he was stumping tor John C. Frémont, the first Republi- 
can presidential candidate, Lincoln countered Douglas by 
aligning himself on the side of the old Whigs. A Democratic 
newspaper reporter, dropping in.on one of Lincoln's campaign 
talks at Petersburg, “heard him pronouncing, with thundering 
emphasis, a beautiful passage from Webster's compromise 
speech, and that, too, without the quotations.” 

This same contest for identification with Clay and Web- 
ster ran through the Lincoln-Douglas campaign of 1858. “Tt 
would be amusing, if it were not disgusting, to see how quick 
these compromise-breakers administer on the political ettects ot 
their dead adversaries, trumping up claims never before heard 
of, and dividing the assets among themselves,” Lincoln ex- 
claimed in a speech at Springtield before the formal debates 
began. Then in the first joint debate at Ottawa, Douglas came 
back at his opponent by asserting that not he but Lincoln was 
the compromise-breaker. “Lincoln went to work to dissolve 
the Old Line Whig party,” Douglas resumed in the second de- 
bate at Freeport. “Clay was dead, and although the sod was 
not vet green on his grave, this man undertook to bring into 
disrepute those great compromise measures of 1850, with 
which Clay and Webster were identified.” In appearances by 
himself at Tremont and Carlinville Lincoln denied Douglas’ 
charges and repeated that he stood exactly where Clay and 
Webster had taken their stand. In the third joint debate at 
Jonesboro Douglas returned to the attack, and in the fourth 
at Charleston he elaborated by saving that ‘No sooner was the 
rose planted on the tomb of the Godlike Webster” than Lin- 
coln and others tried to abolitionize the good old Whig Party. 


'Thid.. 121-32 (Lincoln's eulogy on Clay, who died June 29, 1852 
282, 367, 370. 
Tbid:, 11: 519: Wil: 2-3,61,.77, 102-3, 168-71, 270 
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To the very last—on through his defeat tor the prest- 
dency in 1860—Douglas stuck to his position that “popular 
sovereignty” should prevail in the territories. But Lincoln and 
the Republicans did wor torever hold to thezr principle that 
slavery must be excluded trom the territories by act of Con- 
gress. Early in 1861 Republican see in both houses 
passed, and Lincoln as President signed, laws which set up 
territorial governments in Colorado, Dakota and Nevada with- 
out any prohibition of slavery. The assumption was that slav- 
ery would not go into these territories in any case; but that had 
been Douglas’ assumption all along, as it had earlier been 
Webster's. Even such a Republican of Republicans as James 
G. Blaine afterward saw the territorial legislation of ISG61 as a 
triumph not only for Webster but also for Douglas. 

Neither Webster nor Clay was individually responsible 
for the Compromise of 1850, for that was essentially a bi- 
partisan achievement. Douglas himself, more than any other 
one man, engineered the final passage of the Compromise bills, 
and they were carried through by the overwhelming vote of 
the Democrats as well as the Whigs. The roles of Clay and 
Webster were afterward so much exaggerated as to become 
almost mythological. ~~ The man who was mainly responsible 
for the Compromise itself was also largely responsible for the 
misconceptions regarding it. Douglas used the great Whig 
reputations in an cftort to attract old Whigs to the Democratic 
Party and prevent Lincoln trom drawing them to the Republi- 
can Party. Spurred on by Lincoln, he so minimized his own 
role of 1850 that he distorted history and dimmed his own 


reputation, 
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As David Donald has shown in a witty article, present- 
day politicians seem to think they must prove that Lincoln ts on 
their side, and they devote much ingenuity to “getting right 
with Lincoln.’ A hundred vears ago politicians thought they 
had to have the late great W higs with them, and Lincoln for 
one spent a good deal of effort in getting right with Clay and 
Webster. 


After Lincoln's “rise to power” he still found occasions to 
recall the time when he had been an aspiring but obscure poli- 
tician and Webster a man of influence and prestige. There 
seemed to be in Lincoln at least a trace of bitterness lett over 
from the days when Webster along with Clay had helped to 
frustrate his fond hopes for a government job. Possibly he had 
his old disappointment in mind when as President, in a cab- 
inet conversation, he agreed that Clay and Webster had been 
“hard and selfish leaders, whose private personal ambition had 
contributed to the ruin of their party.” ' 

Lincoln, however, did not let these feclings affect his dis- 
posal of patronage. Generously he allowed Webster's son 
Fletcher to remain in the office of survevor of the port of Boston 
as a holdover trom the Buchanan administration. And when 
Fletcher organized a Massachusetts regiment “which,” as Lin- 
coln wrote to his Secretary of War, “Hon. Daniel Webster's 
old friends very much wish to get into the service,” Lincoln 
gave his approval to its being mustered in. Colonel Webster 
took his regiment to war and was killed at the second battle of 
Bull Run. 

As he faced the duties of war leader, Lincoln must have 
been troubled by recollections of his vears in Congress when 
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he had joined Webster in criticizing the Mexican War. When 
in 1863 Lincoln exiled Clement L. Vallandigham, the Ohio 
Peace Democrat, Vallandigham’s sympathizers reminded Lin- 
coln of his own remarks in the days when he had been an anti- 
war Whig. Now Lincoln drew a distinction between wartime 
remarks made before mass meetings and those made inside the 
halls ot ¢ Ongress. He denied that he had ever opposed the 
Mexican War in popular discussions. In saving this he was 
less than candid, and probably satistied his conscience no better 
than he satistied the tollowers of Vallandigham. As Professor 
J.G. Randall has said, Lincoln would have resented it if Presi- 
dent Polk had banished a man like Webster for criticizing the 
war with Mexico, whether in or out of Congress. 

But President Lincoln also had happier and less trouble- 
some reminders of Webster—-such as the anecdotes he told 
about him. One of these stories ran through Lincoln’s mind 
on a bright Mav morning in 1862 as he watched a parade of 
Negro Sunday school children in the White House vard. “Did 
vou ever hear the story of Daniel Webster and the school- 
master?” he asked the men around him as he stepped back 
from the window. He proceeded to tell how Daniel, when a 
boy, had been repeatedly punished by his teacher for coming 
to school with dirtv hands. One day the teacher asked to look 
at them. As Daniel went forward he surreptitiously licked 


one palm, wiped it on his pants, then exhibited it. “Daniel,” 
said the teacher sternly, “if vou will find another hand in this 
schoolroom as filthy as that, I will let vou off this time.” The 
quick-witted Daniel promptly held out his other hand. ‘That 
will do,” sighed the teacher. “You may take your seat.” Hav- 
ing concluded, Lincoln laughed as loud as any of his hearers.” 


16 J. G. Randall, Lincoln the President (4 vols., New York, 1945-55), III: 266-67 
Lincoln also drew the distinction that while the Whigs voted “that the war was 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun by the President of the United States, 
they also voted “for all the supply measures which came up, and for all the 
measures in any way favorable to the otticers, soldiers, and their families, who con 
ducted the war through.” Collected Works. 1V: 66 

‘ Francis B. Carpenter, The Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln: Six Months at the 
White House (New York, 1867), 130-32; H. FE. Chittenden, Recollections of Pres: 
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Lincoln told another Webster story to Francis B. Car- 
penter, the portrait painter, on a spring day in 1864 as he 
walked with him to Brady's photographic galleries to have his 
picture taken. Carpenter said something about ‘the penalty 
which attached to high positions in a democratic government 
—the tribute those filling them were compelled to pay the 
public.” Lincoln then observed that there were difterent 
notions about what constituted a great man. And that reminded 
him of Webster's visit to Springtield twenty-seven years be- 
fore. As Webster arrived in town and the welcoming band and 
procession moved down the street, a barefoot boy pulled at 
the sleeve of one of the citizens and asked what all the excite- 
ment was about. “Why, Jack,” was the reply, ‘the biggest 
man in the world is coming.” Now there happened to live in 
Springtield a gigantic fat man by the name of G. Jack ran up 
the street to see the visitor but soon came back with a disap- 
pointed | air. “Well, did vou see him?” the citizen inquired. 

“Ye-es,” said Jack, “but laws-—he ain't half as big as old G.’ 


To most of his contemporaries the sonorous Webster 
seemed one of the supreme orators of all history, the equal of 
Edmund Burke and even of Demosthenes. Few considered the 
rather thin-voiced Lincoln worthy of comparison with him. 
But Horace White of the Chicago Tribune, after hearing a 
speech of Lincoln's in 1854, thought it on the whole better than 
Webster's best. “It lacks something of the smooth, compulsive 
flow which takes the intellect captive in the Websterian dic- 
tion,” White commented, “but it excels in the simplicity, 
directness and lucidity which appeal both to the intellect and 
to the heart.” And Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune. 
who was in Lincoln's audience at Cooper Union in 1860, said 
he never had listened to a greater speech, though he had heard 
several of Webster's best." 


dent Lincoln and His Administration (New York, 1891), 330-34. The two accounts 
vary in details. 

'S Carpenter, Inner Life. 37 

Horace White. Lincoln 1854 (Springfield. 1908), 9-11, 


RICHARD N. CURRENT 


It was embarrassing for Lincoln when the master of cere- 
monies, introducing him at the Astor House in New York 
during his journey to Washington as President-elect, men- 
tioned that on other occasions Webster and Clay had spoken in 
the very room where Lincoln was now to speak. Since Lincoln 
was saving his policy announcements tor the inaugural, he 
really had nothing to say at this time. “I did not understand 
when I was brought into this room that | was brought here to 
make a speech,” he protested. “It was not intimated to me that 
I was brought into the room where Daniel Webster and Henry 
Clay had made speeches, and where one in my position might 
be expected to do something like those men.’ 

In Lincoln’s opinion Webster was a remarkable orator, 
well worth reading and rereading. Lincoln once told Henry C. 
Whitney, his Urbana friend on the Eighth Judicial Circuit, that 
Webster “had no grace of oratory, but talked excellent sense 
and used good language.” He added that he was especially 
impressed by a speech he himself had heard Webster make. 
In it, as Lincoln remembered, Webster had said: “Politicians 
are not sun-flowers, they do not . . . turn to their God when 
he sets, the same look which they turned when he rose.” This 
quotation recurred to Lincoln after he became President and 
had to deal with oftice-seekers, and he put it into the draft of 
a talk he was to give in Baltimore in the spring of 1864, then 
in revising the speech took the passage out.” 

But other and more important addresses by Lincoln owed 
a good deal to Webster. In preparing his House-Divided 
speech of 1858 he used the Reply to Hayne as a kind of model. 
and while working on his First Inaugural he again had before 
him that masterpiece of Webster's. 

Lincoln—as Horace White observed—excelled Webster 
in simplicity, directness and lucidity. Compare the opening 


Lincoln, Collected Works, IV: 230-31 
1 Henry C. Whitney, Life on the Circuit with Lincoln, ed. by Paul M. Angle 
(Caldwell, Idaho, 1940), 497: Collected Works. VIL: 303. 
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lines of the Reply to Hayne with Lincoln’s much brieter para- 
phrase in the House-Divided speech. “When the mariner has 
been tossed for many days in thick weather, and on an unknown 
sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, 
the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascer- 
tain how tar the elements have driven him from his true course. 
Let us imitate this prudence, and, betore we float farther on 
the waves of this debate, refer to the point trom which we de- 
parted, that we may at least be able to conjecture where we 
now are.” That is Webster. And this is Lincoln: “If we could 
first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge whut to do, and how to do it.” 

On the significant issues of the Civil War, President Lin- 
coln repeatedly spoke in Websterian echoes and acted in a 
Websterian spirit. On the question of slavery within the 
Southern states he agreed much more nearly with Webster 
than with the abolitionists or Radical Republicans. In his First 
Inaugural he took precisely the position on the matter that 
Webster had taken in the Seventh of March speech. Each state. 
said Lincoln, had a right to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judgment exclusively,” and 
the United States Constitution required ‘the reclaiming ot 
what we call fugitive slaves.” In a similar vein Webster in 
1850 confessed he had no plan for disposing of slavery, but 
expected it to disappear in a century or so, and he was willing 
to support a program for colonizing treed Negroes outside 
the country. During the war Lincoln proposed a plan tor free- 
ing the slaves, which he originally preterred to either the 
Emancipation Proclamation or the Thirteenth Amendment. He 
expected the process to take many years and, like Webster, he 
favored the settling of freedmen in foreign lands.” Both made 
the cause of human freedom secondary to national unity. 


22 Works of Daniel Webster (6 vols., Boston, 1851), III: 270: Lincoln, Collected 


Works, 11: 461. 
“3 Webster, Works. V: 333, 354-55: Lincoln, Collected Works. WW: 251 On 
Lincoln and emancipation see Randall, Livcoln the President. WW: 126-50 
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On the questions of democracy and Union, Lincoln again 
and again quoted or adapted the w ords of Webster. The mem- 
orable phrase at Gettysburg—"of the people, by the people, 
for the people’ —was a terse wording of what Webster, 
Theodore Parker and others had variously expressed. Web- 
ster in MeCalloch v. Marjland and in the Reply to Hayne 
said: “It is, Sir, the people's Constitution, the people's govern- 
ment, made tor the people, made by the people, and answer- 
able to the people.” The “last hopes of mankind,” Webster 
declared in 1825, rested on the success of the Union, the Amert- 
can experiment in popular government. Unless that expert- 
ment succeeded and the Union was saved, Lincoln warned in 
1862, we would lose “the last best, hope of earth.” Physically 
the North and South could not separate, Webster maintained 
in 1850, and Lincoln did the same in IS61. To Webster the 
question of sl: ivVcry in the territories was a ‘mere abstraction,” 
and to Lincoln the question whether the seceded states had 
ever actually left the Union was after Appomattox a “merely 
pernicious abstraction.” 

Today Lincoln and Webster deserve to be remembered 
together as heroes in the work of redeeming American de- 
mocracy and nationality. In the words of the Lincoln biog- 
rapher Albert J. Beveridge, “It was the noble passages from 
Webster, learned in school by Northern boys, that prepared 
them to respond, with arms in their hands, when Lincoln called 
them to support the National Government and to save the 


Union.” 


24 Webster, Works. 1: 77 (Bunker Hill address, June 17, 1825: “The last hopes 
of mankind, winllcbal rest with us; and if it should be proclaimed, that our example 
had become an argument against the experiment, the knell of popular liberty would 
be sounded throughout the earth”); II: 321 second reply to Hayne): V: 362 
(Seventh of March speech. 1850: “We could not separ ate the States... . There are 
natural causes that would keep and te us comeies” ); Lincoln, Collected Works. IV 
259 (First Inaugural: “Physically speaking, we cannot separate’); V: 537 (Annual 
Message, Dec. 1, 1862: “We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last best, hope of 
earth’): VIII: 403 (last public address, Apr. 11, 1865 

Beveridge, Lincoln, 131. 


LINCOLNIANA NOTES 


LINCOLN IS NOTIFIED OF HIS NOMINATION 


Of the many stories told about how Lincoln received word 
of his nomination for the presidency at Chicago on May 13, 
1860, the following has the merit of being strictly contempor- 
aneous, appearing in the next issue (May 23) of the Cenrral 


Illinois Gazette of Champaign: 


How Old Abe Received the News. 

When the news of the nomination was received in Springfield, Mr. 
LINCOLN was in the State Journal office. A boy came headlong into the 
room where he was sitting, with a sealed dispatch, which he placed in his 
hand. Mr. LINCOLN opened it and a sudden pallor came over his features. 
He gazed upon it intently nearly three minutes. Then his customary smile 
returned and he rose, saying: “Well boys, there is a little woman down at our 
house who is interested in this business;” and he walked away without any 
further appearance of agitation to inform Mrs. Lincoln of the joyful news.’ 


The same issue of the Guzefre contains an account of the 
stopover made in C hampaign by the notification committee en 
route to Springfield. Though it has been assumed that the com- 
mittee came directly from Chicago to Springfield on the Chi- 

1 See also Clinton L. Conkling, “How Mr. Lincoln Received the News of His 


First Nomination,” Transactions of the Ilinots State Historical Society for the Year 
1909 (Vol. XIV), 63-66. Conkling was the boy who brought the message. 
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cago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad (now the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio), it appears that the special train came by way of the 
Illinois Central to Tolono and there switched to the Great 
Western (now the Wabash ). 


To say that the people of Champaign county were pleased with the 
nomination of “honest Old Abe” would convey but a faint idea of the 
enthusiasm and delight that inspired every onc out{side} of the “corporal’s 
guard” of the true blue Democrats. And even among those who have 
heretofore trained with the pro-slavery men there were many who gladly 
seized upon Lincoln's nomination as a good cause for coming over on the 
right side and shouting “Hurrah for Lincoln!’ Quite a crowd collected 
at the depot when the extra train on Saturday afternoon brought in the 
delegation of “notables” on their way to Springfield to intorm Mr. Lincoln 
of his nomination, and listened to stirring speeches from [George} Ash 
mun, {David K.} Cartter, and others. In the evening a large and en 
thusiastic assembly convened in the open space in front of Barrett & 
Carley's warchouse, and by the light of blazing fire of tar barrels, spent 
the time until a late hour, shouting for the nominees and listening to brief 
but patriotic addresses trom more than a dozen of our fellow citizens. 
Over in the city of Urbana the people were busy in the same way, and 
with the assistance of several anvils, in default of cannon, fired number- 


less salutes 


George Ashmun, former Massachusetts congressman, was 
chairman of both the Republican national convention of 1860 
and the committee which came to Springtield to notify Lincoln 
formally of his nomination. Returning to Massachusetts, Ash- 
mun wrote Lincoln on May 23 about party prospects, enclos- 
ing the following clipping from the Springfield (Massachu- 
setts) Republican of the same date, stating that he was its 


author: 
Abraham Lincoln at Home. 

Mr. Lincoln listened to the {notification} address with the ut- 
most attention, and at once proceeded to make a very neat and equally 
briet reply, a report of which will undoubtedly be sent by telegraph. It 
was a scene well calculated to try the power of self-possession of any man 

“ Both the letter and the clipping are in the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of 


the Papers of Abraham Lincoln (Library of Congress; microtilm copy in Illinois State 
Historical Library). 
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in his situation; but the dignity and composure with which he spoke made 
a most marked and favorable impression upon every person present. Those 
who had never seen him betore, and were troubled with some apprehen- 
sion of awkwardness, or rawness, were at once set at case on that score 
No diplomatic interview could have been conducted with more becoming 
propriety; and when the formalities were over, all possible tears of any 
chill upon the party were at once scattered by the personal introduction 
which followed. His free, frank and cordial manner was electric in its 
influence, and every one was made to feel, not only pertectly at home in 
his presence, but that the selection of our candidate had fallen upon onc 
who, in his personal qualities, was well worthy to be the representative of 
the American character in that respect. His face which in repose, while 
listening to the address of the chairman, seemed of bronze, was at the 
instant of speaking lighted up by an unmistakable fire of intellect; and as 
soon as it was subsequently relaxed by the quick and rapid question and 
reply of conversation, the warmth of a great heart shone out in every 
feature. A woman might say, on first seeing his tace, that it was not a 
handsome one; but she would soon contess that it had the more desirable 
power of fascination, 

As nearly as could be made out in the evening light, his dwelling 
house is of the style and character exactly suited to his position in lite 
It is a two story wooden house of more than ordinary good exterior, and 
the interior arrangements are such as show that good taste and good 
domestic rule reigns within, The furniture, without pretension to show, 
was neat, and in admirable keeping with what ts understood to be his 
moderate pecuniary ability. Everything tended to represent the home ot 
aman who has battled hard with the fortunes of lite, and whose hard 
experience has taught him to enjoy whatever of success belongs to him, 
rather in solid substance than in showy display. 

It may not be a violation of propricty to say, that leaving the other 
gentlemen for a while, I sought, in another room, an introduction to Mrs 
Lincoln, who, though eschewing all politics, could not but be a sharer 
in the good feeling of the occasion. It ts not often in good taste tor 
visitors to bring ladies in any way before the public: but T may possibly 
be pardoned for saying that I shall be proud, as an American citizen, when 


the day brings her to grace the White House. 


“A SON OF AN OLD FRIEND OF MINE” 


Among the thousands of letters which came to President 
Lincoln's desk were many asking for promotions or favors for 


ave 
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old Hlinois friends. The Hlinois State Historical Library has 
recently acquired one such letter, written on November 29, 
1863 by General Nathan Kimball to Adjutant General Lorenzo 
Thomas, recommending Licutenant George Monroe tor pro- 


motion: 


I take great pleasure in recommending for promotion First Lieutenant 
George Monroe of the Sith Regiment Hlinots Infantry Vols to Captain 
& A.Q.M 

Lieu. Monroe has been Regimental Quarter Master of his Regt since 
the Regiment has been in my command 

Implicit contidence ts placed in him by the otticers of his Regiment 
and all who know him 

He is competent, active, and trustworthy and in my estimation a 


proper officer for your favorable consideration. 


Thomas referred the letter to Lincoln, who added his en- 
dorsement: 
Lieut. Monroe ts a son of an old triend of mine, and I desire him to 


have the promotion sought, if the service admits of it 
FEB. 8, 1864 A. LINCOLN 


The “old friend” was Dr. Byrd Monroe, Whig and later 
Republican leader, physician and druggist of Charleston, Ili- 
nois, who had served in the Senate of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
General Assemblies (1838-1841) while Lincoln was in the 
House. Licutenant George Monroe was “Promoted by Presi- 
dent” on September 30, 1864 to captain, and brevetted a major 
of volunteers on March 13, 1865. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL PROBLEM 


On January 10, 1853, the day of Governor Joel A. Matte- 
son's inauguration, Lincoln wrote him a letter asking tor the 
pardon of a prisoner in the Alton Penitentiary. The letter, in 
the Pardon and Parole Papers in the Illinois State Archives, 
like a previous petition of a group of Coles County citizens 
July 21, 1852, was ignored and the man served his term: 
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In July 1850, a man by the name of William D. Davis, was tried and 
convicted of the crime Manslaughter and sentenced to the Penetentiary 
for the term of three years, by the circuit court of Clark county, whither 
his case had been taken by a change of venue from Coles county. I 
assisted in his defence, and thought his conviction was right, but that the 
term fixed was too long under the circumstances. I told him that if he 
should behave himself well tor a considerable portion of the time, T would 
join in asking a pardon for the remainder. He has a young family, and 
has lost one of his arms. He has now served about five sixths of his time; 
and IT understand, the Warden, who is now in Springfield, testifies that 
he has behaved well. Under these circumstances I hope he may be re- 


leased from further contincment. 


It is well known that Lincoln arrived in Chicago on July 
7, 1850 for his first case in the federal court there—Parker v. 
Hoyt, an alleged infringement of a patent on a water wheel, 
in which he represented the defendant—and remained until 
his return to Springfield near the end of the month. When 


“in Julv 1850” Lincoln could have tried the Davis case in 


Clark County remained a mystery—since the county records 
were destroy ed by a courthouse fire December 30, 1902—until 
the following item was discovered in the I/linois Stte Demo- 
crit (published at Marshall, the county seat) of Saturday, 
July 6, 1850: 

The special term of the Circuit Court for this county, commenced its 
session on Monday last, and adjourned on Tuesday. The case of the 
People against Davis, was the only case tried; which resulted in his con 
viction to the States Prison for the term of three years. Messrs. [Wick- 
liffe} Kitchell, {Usher F.} Linder and [Samuel S.} Marshall, prosecuted, 
and Messrs. Lincoln, [Orlando B.} Ficklin, [Alexander P.} Dunbar and 
{Albert G.} Jones, detended. 


Since there were no railroads in eastern Illinois at that 
time, it was no mean teat for Lincoln to cover the distance from 
Marshall to Chicago between the close of the Davis case on 
July 2 and his arrival in the latter citv on July 7. He may have 
driven to Springfield (130 miles) in his bugey, taken the 
Northern Cross Railroad to Naples, and then proceeded by 
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boat up the Illinois River and the Hlinois and Michigan Canal 
to Chicago—traveling over four hundred miles, while the 
direct distance is less than two hundred. 


“MR. LINCOLN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE” 


A hundred years ago, without such aids as national press 
associations, newspapers published non-local news in the form 
of long quotations from other journals—sometimes at third 
or fourth hand. The reports of Lincoln’s speeches at Phenix 
Hall in Concord, New Hampshire on the afternoon of March 
1, 1860 and in Manchester that evening were picked up from 
the papers of the respective cities by the Boston Atlas and Bee, 
and that paper's article was reprinted under the above title in 
the Ottawa (Illinois) Republican of March 31: 


The Concord Statesman says that notwithstanding the rain of Thursday, 
rendering traveling very inconvenient, the largest hall in that city was 
crowded to hear Mr. Lincoln. The editor says it was “one of the most 
powerful, logical and compact speeches to which it was ever our fortune 
to listen: an argument against the system of slavery, and in defence of the 
position of the Republican party, from the deduction of which no reason- 
able man could escape. He fortified every position assumed by proofs 
which it is impossible to gainsay; and while his speech was at intervals 
enlivened by remarks which elicited {laughter} at the expense of the 
Democratic party, there was nevertheless, not a single word which tended 
to impair the dignity of the speaker or weaken the force of the great 
truths which he uttered 

The Statesman adds that the address “was perfect, and was closed by a 
peroration which brought his audience to their feet. We are not extrav- 
agant in the remark that a political speech of greater power has rarely 
ever been uttered in the capitol of New Hampshire. At its conclusion 
nine roof-raising cheers, were given, three for the speaker, three for the 
Republicans of Illinois, and three for the Republicans of New Hampshire.” 

On the same evening, Mr. Lincoln spoke at Manchester, to an immense 
gathering in Smyth’s Hall. The Miurror, a neutral paper gives the following 
enthusiastic notice of his speech: 

“The audience was a flattering one to the reputation of the speaker. 
It was composed of persons of all sorts of political notions, earnest to hear 
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one whose fame was so great; and we think most of them went away 
thinking better of him than they anticipated they should. He spoke an 
hour and a half with great fairness [and] great apparent candor, and with 
wonderful interest. He did not abuse the South, the Administration, or 
the Democrats, or indulge in any personalities, with the solitary exception 
of a few hits at Douglas’ notions. He is far from prepossessing in per- 
sonal appearance, and his voice is disagreeable, and yet he wins your 
attention and good will from the start. 

“He indulges in no flowers of rhetoric, no eloquent passages; he ts 
not a wit, a humorist or a clown; yet, so great a vein of pleasantry and 
good nature pervades what he says, gliding over a deep current of prac- 
tical argument, he keeps his hearers in a smiling mood, with their mouths 
open ready to swallow all he says. His sense of the ludicrous ts very 
keen, and an exhibition of that is the clincher of all his arguments —not 
the ludicrous acts of persons but the ludicrous ideas. Hence he ts never 
offensive, and steals away willingly into his train for the beliet of persons 
who were opposed to him. For the first half hour his opponents would 
agree with every word he uttered and from that he {be} gan to lead them 
off, little by little, cunningly till it seemed as if he had got them all into 
his fold. He displays more shrewdness, more knowledge of the masses of 
mankind, than any public speaker we have heard since long Jim Wilson 


left for California.” 


THE CHRISTENING OF CAMP MARY LINCOLN 


Mrs. Lincoln’s visit to one of the camps near Washington 
was reported in the New York Times of June 28, 1861 (date- 
lined Washington, June 27). It was reprinted in the ///rmozr 
State Journal of Springfield on July 8: 


A very interesting ceremony took place this evening at the camp of 
the Thirty-seventh New York Volunteers, under the command of Col 
{John H.} McCunn. During the evening parade the Presidential equipage 
drove on the ground, the occupants being Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. {Elizabeth 
Todd} Grimsley, Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Gen. [Hiram] Walbridge of New 
York, and Mr. {Thomas} Swecny. Atter the parade was dismissed, the 
regiment formed a line of battle in front of the Colonel's head-quarters, 
whilst Mrs. Lincoln and her friends partook of his hospitality within. 
When the party reentered the carriage, Col. McCunn, in a patriotic speech, 
christened the tented field by breaking a bottle of champagne on the car- 
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riage wheel, calling it Camp Mary, in honor of the lady of the White 
House. Uproarious cheers were given by the regiment for the President, 
for his accomplished lady, and for the Union. In answer to repeated 
calls, Hon. Schuyler Colfax made an eloquent oration. Gen. Walbridge, 
in the name of Mrs. Lincoln, presented Col. McCunn with a very hand. 
some Union cockade, and in doing so drew forth repeated bursts of ap- 
plause by the truly national sentiments which tell trom his lips. Mrs. 
Lincoln, who looked remarkably well, wore a beautiful silk bonnet sent 
her as a present from Massachusetts; the Stars and Stripes were never more 


artistically delineated than they are in its construction. 


“TOO BIG TO CRY” 


Probably the first published version of a much-quoted 
Lincoln epigram was reprinted in the Alton Daily Courter of 
January 17, 1859: 


The Springfield correspondent of the Cincinnati Commerctal writes to 
that paper in a late letter as follows: “I am almost ashamed of having, up to 
this moment, neglected to speak of ‘Old Abe—the vanquished, but. still 
kicking LINCOLN. Unpleasant as his sensations must have been in these 
days, he is yet possessed of that never failing remedy against the embittering 
influences of disappointment and defeat—good humor. He is just as full of 
fun now as he ever was. The campaign having enabled him to lay in a new 
supply of stories, his friends are experiencing a more or less severe taxation 
of their laughing muscles as often as they succeed in getting him to speak 
about his stumping adventures. I had myself once more the pleasure, this after- 
noon, of pumping a few of his pointed witticisms and illustrations out of 
him. In answer to an inquiry, in relation to the election of Douglas — Well, 
Abe, I suppose you are not going to cry over spilt milk are you?’ he rejoined 
with his usual good-natured smile, ‘I am in the predicament of a Kentucky 
boy I once heard of. Running up hill, he stumbled, and hurt his toe pretty 
badly. Some one coming up, asked him whether he was going to cry or 
laugh about it. “Well,” said he. “7 am too big to cry about it, but it hurts 


too auful bad to laugh!" ” 


THE GOVERNOR'S MANSION A CENTURY AGO 


The governors of Illinois have occupied the present Executive Mansion 
in Springfield for one hundred years. 

When the capital was moved from Vandalia to Springfield in 1839, 
the State purchased a house at Eighth and Market (now Capitol Avenue ), one 
block north of the Lincoln Home, as a residence for the governors. 

The Mansion, authorized by the legislature in 1853, was completed in 
1855. Governor Joel A. Matteson and family moved in on November 30 
of that year (not 1856 as usually given), according to the Stuart letters in 
the Hlinois State Historical Library. Major John T. Stuart, Lincoln's first 
law partner and cousin of Mrs. Lincoln, lived across the street west of the 
Mansion. He also described the first formal reception on January 10, 1856 

The final cost of house and lot, for which there had originally been a 


$15,000 appropriation plus the $2,680 realized from the sale of the old gover- 


nor'’s house, was $45,794.31. The furnishings cost $6,487.36 instead of the 
$3,000 originally appropriated. 

The contemporary newspaper accounts reprinted below tell of the 
progress of the work on the Mansion, and also give the name of the architect 
—John M. Van Osdel (1811-1891) of Chicago—which had been elusive for 
the intervening years. 

Mr. {Asahel} GRIDLEY, from the committee on public buildings, reported 
a bill for building a house for the Governor—appropriating $15,000 for the 
building, and $3,000 for furniture; which bill was read three times and passed 

Ilinois Journal {Springfield}, Feb. 8. 1853. 
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OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, Feb. 11, 2 p.m 
Bill to appoint commissioners to build a house for Governor; lost, recon- 


sidered, and passed, 12 to 22 


Thid., Feb. 14, 1853 


The appropriation for building the Governor's House, is liberal, 
and will secure the erection of a building which will do honor to the State 
The Governor's House, will be a handsome addition to our public 


buildings 
Thid.. Feb. 15. 1853 


LAWS OF ILLINOIS. 

An Act to appoint commissioners to build a house tor the Governor of 
the State of Illinois 

Sec. 1. Beit enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly, That the Governor [Joel A. Matteson}, Auditor 
{Thomas H. Campbell} and Treasurer {John Moore} be appointed commis- 
sioners whose duty it shall be immediately after the passage of this act. to 
purchase for the State of Hlinois a lot of ground upon which they shall erect 
a building to be occupied by the Governor of the State of Illinois, as a resi- 
dence, and the sum of fifteen thousand dollars is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury for that purpose, subject to be drawn out on the 
order of the board, upon the presentation of which order the Auditor is 
directed to issue his warrant on the Treasurer 

Sec. 2. When the building shall be completed, or any other provision 
shall be made for the building or purchase of a residence tor the Governor, 
the Auditor is hereby directed to issue his warrant on the Treasurer in favor 
of said board to be invested by them in the purchase of furniture for said 
house for any sum not exceeding three thousand dollars 

Sec. 3. Said board may, if they think it advisable, purchase a residence 


for the use of the Governor, and said board is hereby authorized to dispose 


of upon the best terms they can the house and lot {at Eighth and Market 


(now Capitol Avenue) } now occupied by the Governor, and any conveyance 
executed by the Governor of this State under the directions of said board of 
commissioners shall convey all the right, title and interest which the State 
of Hlinois has in said premises, and the proceeds of said sale {$2,080} shall 
be expended for the purpose of complying with the provisions of this act 
Sec. 4. This act to take effect and be in force from and atter its passage. 

Approved Feb. 12, 1853. 
Thid.. March 11, 1853. 
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We understand that the Commissioners to locate and cause to be erected 
a ‘Governor's House,” in this city, consisting of the Governor, the Auditor ot 
Public Accounts and the State Treasurer, have fixed upon the place known as 
“Cook's Grove,” on Fourth Street fat Jackson} south, about four blocks from 
the public square, for the site of said building. The place is elevated and has 
always been regarded as one of the best lots in the city. {It was purchased 
from Nicholas H. Ridgely. } 
Ihid., May 25, 1853. 


GOVERNOR'S House.—The construction of the governor's house will 
soon be commenced. The contract for the stone work has been taken by 
Mr. Downs, of this city, and we see that he is busily engaged in hauling 
material to the site of the building. The brick portion of the work ts not 
yet contracted for, but all the necessary arrangements for that purpose will be 
completed in a few days. We believe it ts designed to have the house under 
roof this season. 

State Register {Springfield}, July 20, 1853 


The Governor's house is making substantial progress. The walls and 
partitions of the basement story are well nigh completed. The vestibule 


commences at the bottom in the center, and will be lighted from the observa- 


tory at the top. The other rooms of the basement are two fuel rooms, laundry, 
kitchen, office, breakfast room, sink room, pantry, hall, and WINE CELLAR. 
The whole building will be heated with apparatus at the bottom. The first 


story above the basement will be fourteen feet; the second twelve feet. The 
observatory will extend fifteen feet above the roof; the top will be sixty-four 
feet from the ground. When finished, it will be a commanding and mag- 
nificent building; and to keep it up in style, will make a large drain on the 
Governors salary {$1,500 per annum}. 

Ulinois Journal, May 12.1854 


The governor's house is progressing, when finished, will be about the 
finest residence in Illinois. Its foundation is stone, and the front walls are of 
pressed brick. The style of the house is a good one, and will be sutticiently 
large to accommodate the governor's guests on public occasions. 

limos State Register. June 3, 1854, quoting Decatur Gazette. 


THE GOVERNOR'S HOUSE. 
We learn from the Springfield {Capital} Enterprise that this magnificent 
edifice and ornament to the capital is advancing towards completion. The 
superintendent of the work {Thomas J. Dennis} believes that by the Ist of 
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December the whole building will be ready for occupancy. 

The estimated cost of the structure is $25,000. It will be forty feet from 
the ground to cornice, embracing two stories, basement and attic. Its length 
north and south, is seventy-eight feet; east and west, eighty feet. An observa- 
tory twenty-eight feet in height from the cornice of the main building, is to 
be erected in the centre of the roof, and accessible by a spiral stairway. The 
main entrance, on the north front, will be embellished with a large portico 
of tasteful proportions. The door-way {1s} to be reached by heavy stone steps 
girded with ornamental iron railing. In the space between the platform of 
the steps and door there will be a semi-circular mosaic pavement of marble, 
surrounded by arches and elaborately finished columns. A_ hall fifteen feet 
in width leads to a large ante-chamber, and around it are arranged six large 
rooms which open into each other, by means of wide sliding doors, so that 
when all are open a promenade is formed of the entire first story. The walls 
of these rooms are to be finished with the hardest and best material, wrought 
into pannels, centre pieces, Mouldings and cornices 

The building is constructed of beautiful red pressed brick, manufactured 
by Ett TAINTOR « BRO. of Springteld. These brick have been compared 
with the best Baltimore and Philadelphia brick and pronounced superior to 
either. The plan of the house is in the modern style of architecture and was 
designed by J. M. VANOSDEL {John Murray Van Osdel}. a Chicago architect: 
however, the wood work has been built according to the taste of the superin- 
tendent, who was not furnished with plans by the architect. It is well as 
itis. The bricklaying 1s being done by Messrs. WISE & LINDSAY, the paint 
ing by HILLMAN & CUNNINGHAM. 

Alton Daily Courter, Aug. 4, 1854 


The new house building tor the Governor will really be a splendid 
mansion. It is situated on a beautiful Jot containing about two acres, with a 
growth of forest trees on it, about three-fourths of a mile south of the State 


House. The well in the yard affords water as cold as if iced. We drank 


copiously of it, and bathed an aching head there ull it was soothed and ached 


no more —We hope to drink of it again, to the immortal honor of God's 
glorious beverage, with the veritable master of the rising mansion, the Prairie 
State’s Governor at no distant day. 


Ilinots Journal, Aug. 25, 1854, quoting St. Loais Intelligences 


THE GOVERNOR'S Housrt.—We hear that work will be resumed on this 
house as soon as the weather will permit—so that it may be completed before 
Autumn, for the reception of the family of the Executive. It will be a noble 
and handsome structure worthy of the State, which within twenty years, will 
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be in population the first state of the Union, and in wealth not tar behind 
the first. Our citizens, as well in the city as in other parts of the State, will 
be made happy by seeing the Governor's Lady presiding in the new Executive 
Mansion—a duty which she is well qualified to perform in the most pleasant 
and satisfactory manner. We hope that the building will be completed, and 
the grounds arranged within the next few months. 

Ihid., Feb. 27, 1855. 


The Governor's house is being pushed forward rapidly. The masons 
are now plastering the rooms, and the carpenters have the inside work nearly 
completed. It will be one of the finest buildings in the State, and when the 


grounds around it are properly arranged, show off magnificently. 
Ihid., May 24, 1855 


A communication from Gov. Matteson was read [at the Springfield City 
Council meeting July 23} in relation to improvements on the Town Branch 
by the Governor's house, which was referred to the appropriate Committee, 
and an order passed requiring the City Engineer to make a survey and report 
an estimate for culverting that part of the Town Branch in front of the prop- 
erty of the State. 

lhid.. July 24, 1855 


The Governor's house will be so far completed that the Governor's 


family may be able to take possession of it in a few weeks. It is a noble 


building: its style is entire good taste; and the work and material unexcep- 


tionable. It will be a credit to Hlinois 
Alton Weekly Courier Aug. 23, 185 


Yesterday [November 29, 1855} was Thanksgiving, and we had 

Aunt & Uncle [Dr. and Mrs. John Todd} and cousin Lizzie {Elizabeth Todd 

Grimsley} to dine with us. . . . We are having delightful weather now. The 
Govs family moved in to day. 

Mrs. John T. Stuart to Bettie Stuart, Springfield, 

{Nov. 30, 1855}, Stuart-Hay Papers, Illinois 


State Historical Library. 


. This is a delightful day—but I found the wind rather cold in going 
to church. The Govs family walked along with us from church, they are 
now our opposite neighbors. Miss lydias beaux was with her—Mr. Maginis 
{John McGinnis, Jr.} I believe. . . . I think I shall enjoy having such pleasant 
neighbors as I think Mrs. Matteson and family will prove to be. . 

Mrs. Stuart to Bettie, Dec. 2, 1855, shud. 
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EARLIEST KNOWN PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RED-BRICK GOVERNOR'S MANSION 


Last evening the Governor's new mansion was thrown open to a very 
large company of invited guests, including many distinguished strangers now 
here in attendance upon the Courts. In all respects, the entertainment was 
complete, and got up in a style of great magnificence—Gov. MATTESON and 
his excellent lady doing the honors of host and hostess, with their well known 
hospitality. With supper, music, dancing and promenading, the party passed 
off ina most delightful manner 


Ilinois State Journal, Jan. 11, 1856 


Photo courtesy Mrs, Clarence J. Root. Highland Park, Mich 
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The governor's mansion was thrown open last evening to several hundred 
invited guests from different parts of the state. The entertainment was in 
every particular worthy the taste and liberality of the executive and his ac- 
complished family. The supper was on a most muniticent scale and the music 
of the band and the promenades were enjoyed by the gayest assemblage ever 
marshalled in our city. 

Illinois State Register, Jan. 11, 1856 


A Houst WARMING.—On Thursday evening last, Gov. MATTESON 
entertained a large number of friends from various quarters of the State, on 
the occasion of the formal opening of the Executive Mansion which had just 
been completed. We hear it said the affair was conducted in a very happy and 
satisfactory manner, and that no one had cause to regret accepting the invita- 
tion of the Governor and his estimable lady. 

Chicago Tribune, Jan. 12, 1850. 


The parties at the Governors were splendid attairs topping any thing 
betore in Springfield especially when the house is taken into the consideration, 
It was said that one Thousand invitations were sent out for Thursday evening 
... 400 of these however were away from Springfield. It was a large com- 
pany which assembled and although the house was not crowded yet sufficiently 
so for comfort. The ladies some of them I may say most of them were 
elegantly dressed and all seemed to enjoy themselves very much. One halt 
the house was occupied by us old folks the other by the youngers “tripping 
the fantastic toe.” Mother went to the party and of course I did. It was 
very unfortunate that about night the gas became frozen or rather the water 
in the gas pipes, so that the house had to be lighted with candles hastily 
arranged. 

The next evening all the small “folks” were invited and Mother aad 
myself also to look on. The house was full of boys and girls. The gas was 
in full operation. The band was in attendance—all the rooms were thrown 
open and all the children danced or at least hopped about. They behaved 
like ladies and gentlemen and enjoyed it amazingly. It was to me a beautiful 
sight, and I never passed a more pleasant evening. John [T. Stuart, Jr-.] 
danced all evening iv his way. Next day he and Bob Lincoln were hunting up 
the dancing master. 

John T. Stuart to Bettie, Jan. 13, 1856, 


Stuart-Hay Papers. 
e e e e 


John Murray Van Osdel, architect of the Mansion, was born in Balaumore 
July 31, 1811. The family moved to New York in 1825, where John became 
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an apprentice to his father, who was an architect. From 1831 to 1836 he 


practiced his profession in Baltimore and then returned to New York. 


William B. Ogden, first mayor of Chicago, arranged to have Van Osdel build 


him a mansion. As Chicago's first resident architect Van Osdel not only 
built many of the pre-fire landmarks of the city, but branched into the con- 
struction of the James Allen and the George W. Dole, two of the first steam- 
boats built in Chicago, and of screw pumps to lift water from the excavations 
for the Illinois and Michigan Canal. He was largely responsible for raising 
the grade of Chicago to lift the city out of the mud. 

Among the notable structures designed by Van Osdel were the second 
Cook County Courthouse (burned in 1871), the Palmer House, Tremont 
House and Farwell and McCormick blocks in Chicago; the Mansion (1853- 
1855) and Governor Matteson’s home (1856-1857) in Springfield; Gover- 
nor John Wood's home (1857) in Quincy, now the home of the Quincy 
and Adams County Historical Society; and University Hall, the first building 
of Illinois Industrial University (now University of Illinois) at Urbana. He 
was a trustee of the University for six years. His books and plans, which 
he buried during the Chicago Fire of 1871, not only enabled him to resume 
work immediately, but also provide most of the available information about 
construction in Chicago before that date. He died in Chicago December 21, 
1891. 

Van Osdel inserted an advertisement in the I//:mors State Journal begin- 


ning September 27, 1866. The Jowrnal of that date commented editorially 


ARCHITECT.—The attention of our readers is called to the card in our 
advertising columns of Mr. John M. Van Osdel, of Chicago. Mr. Van Osdel 
stands at the head among architects in that city, and is already well and favor- 
ably known in our own city, and in other cities of the West. The Executive 
mansion and Gov. Matteson’s house are specimens of Mr. Van Osdel’s skill 
in architecture, and we take pleasure in commending him to any of our 


readers who may desire plans and specifications for building. 
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Civil War on the Western Border 1854-1805. By Jay Monaghan. (Little, 
Brown & Company: Boston, 1955. Pp. 454. $6.00 
About one-third of this book deals with the Kansas-Missourt border 


troubles during the Kansas territorial period (1854-1861). The remainder 


describes many complex military and political events in| Kansas, Missouri, 
Indian Territory and northern Arkansas during the Civil War, including an 
account of the most savage and ruthless guerrilla warfare occurring anywhere 


during those years. This is the first comprehensive treatment of the Civil 


War in this region. The writing is vigorous, and considering the complexity 
of events, the interest in the unfolding drama of the border war is well sus- 


tained. To this reviewer the accounts of the battles of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, 


and Westport (near Kansas City), the “biggest Civil War engagement west 


of the Missouri,” were of unusual interest. Maps would have been valuable 


in following the complex events in this territory. 
Monaghan’s “Notes and Sources,” some ninety pages, are essentially 


citations to the sources on which the text is based. The citations pertinent 


to a portion of the text are listed in the order of “the first use of each reference 


work in that particular section of the text’—a method difficult to use in 
verifying statements in the text. This is a matter of particular importance 
since at least two-thirds of this book covers a hitherto untouched field: there- 
fore its statements and conclusions should have been documented with un- 


usual care. It is difficult to determine whether Monaghan’s quotations are 


real, imaginary, or condensations of the originals. 
Senator Seward is quoted, but no source is given, and an examination of the 
original in the Appendix to the Congressional Globe for May 25, 1854, 


As one instance ( page 7 ) 


reveals that it has been misquoted. 
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The “Notes” also fail to reveal why one source of information is pre- 
ferred over other conflicting reports of the same event. Much of the history 
of this period and area involves facts which are obscure and extremely con- 
troversial. For instance (page 339) the Confederate losses at the Battle of 
Mine Creek, the most extensive Civil War engagement fought on Kansas 
soil, are given as two generals, “four colonels, a thousand men, and ten pieces 
of artillery.” There are wide discrepancies between the various accounts of 
the Battle of Mine Creek—including those in the Official Records. Why 
were these particular figures selected? Some appraisal of the relative value 
of the many little-used and previously unknown sources presumably utilized 
by Mr. Monaghan would have been a lasting contribution to scholarship 

University of Kansas ROBERT 


The Raiters. By William E. Wilson. (Rinehart: New York, 1955. Pp. 244 


83.00 


Novels with a Civil War setting continue to proliferate Morgan, 
Morgan the Raider, and Morgan's terrible men.” with their pistols and bowie 
knives, are still riding up the glens of southern Indiana. Professor Wilson 
has given us such a Morgan novel, well written and above many others in 
historical fidelity 

Mayor Henry Clayburn of Crescent City (about which the author has 
written a previous book), a city of eleven thousand (too many tor any Ohio 
River-Indiana town of that day), in July, 1863, discovers five or six hundred 
Confederate raiders (too few for the real Morgan crossing) coming over from 
the Kentucky shore. Although a Democrat, Clayburn is a loyal Union man, his 
son being with Grant at Vicksburg. The book recounts the events of the 
next twenty-four hours in and about Crescent City and the measures of de- 
fense the Mayor undertakes without success, until he dons a gray uniform 
and rides off to bring Federal troops to the rescue 

A historical novelist ought to observe a reasonable fidelity to his his- 
torical setting, and should not distort or discolor the major historical events 
which he uses. Professor Wilson observes this general rule. Certain recent 
writers have sought to inflate the antics of the Copperheads into a major 
and lurid conspiracy—which almost got ready to start toward the very edge 
of genuine underground activity, but nothing ever hatched. In The Razders 
Mayor Clayburn appraises the Knights of the Golden Circle as about three 


hundred with no first-rate men, who in a crisis would not give organized 


support to the Rebellion—their discontent found expression in fanciful rituals 


and little escapades. This, I believe, is sound history. 
Wilson's story brings in “Lightning,” Morgan's telegrapher, the battle of 
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the gunboat, the attempt to interrupt the Ohio River crossing, the Con- 
federate looting and horse stealing. They do little killing and do not stay 
long in Crescent City: the Mayor's heroic ride to summon rescue results only 
in the rescuers wounding the Mayor. The leading casualty, a Confederate 
colonel, is killed by a Copperhead. Out of all this the author has woven an 
interesting story that will reward the reader for his time. He may learn a 
little good history, and will not acquire any bad. 
University of Illinors ROBERT B. BROWNE 


Three Presidents and Their Books: The Reading of Jefferson (Arthur Bestor ), 
Lincoln (David C. Mearns), Franklin D. Roosevelt (Jonathan 
Daniels). (University of Ilinois Press: Urbana, 1955. Pp. 129. 
$2.50.) 


This is the book form of the fifth annual Windsor Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, honoring Phineas L. Windsor, who retired in 1940 after 
thirty-one years as Director of the University Library and Library School. 

Arthur Bestor, professor of history at the University, is currently en- 
gaged in writing an intellectual history of the United States, “a field in which 
Thomas Jefferson naturally played a conspicuous part.” Jefferson, the scholar, 
collected three separate libraries. After the burning of the Capitol he offered 
to sell his 6,000 volumes, the fruits of forty-five years of collecting, to the 
government. They were purchased despite fears that the payment of $23,900 
would “bankrupt the Treasury, beggar the people, and disgrace the nation,” 
and became the nucleus of the Library of Congress. 

“Jefferson's libraries were for use. . . . His ultimate purpose was not 
to display his library but to live with it and to make its volumes work for 
him and for others. . . . Books were tools, designed to assist men in the 
most serious and difficult of their labors.” For pernicious books he urged: 
“Permit the books to circulate freely, but encourage the most searching criti- 
cism of them and work vigorously to bring the criticisms to public attention.” 

Mearns, Chief of the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress 
and editor of The Lincoln Papers, writes of Lincoln’s reading from boy to 
President. T-he “cloud of {conflicting} witnesses” makes it difficule to de- 
termine when Lincoln learned to read or what (with few exceptions) he 
read. In boyhood he became familiar with the Bible and Weems’ Life of 
Washington. At New Salem he mastered Kirkham’s Grammar, and when 
appointed deputy surveyor “studied Flint, and Gibson a little, and went at 
it.” Twice in later years Lincoln explained how he began the study of law 
with ‘Blackstone's Commentaries, and after reading it carefully through, say 
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twice, take up Chitty’s Pleading, Greenleaf’s Evidence, & Story’s Equity &c. 
in succession.” 

“Lincoln was never a bibliophile,” says Mearns. “For him, books 
existed only to be read.” He added some of his own money to the Congres- 
sional appropriation for the White House library, and borrowed more than 
125 books from the Library of Congress. The author concludes by surveying 
Lincoln's tastes in history, biography, religion and philosophy, mathematics, 
the classics, fiction, poetry, newspapers and politics—based in part on sources 
not available to Martin L. Houser, William E. Barton and Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson, earlier students of Lincoln's reading. 

Jonathan Daniels, friend for many years and administrative assistant 
(1943-1945) to Franklin D. Roosevelt, writes delightfully of the President's 
liking for books as objects, his being impressed by the sheer bulk of collec- 
tions and the beauty of old rare volumes, and his enjoyment of his great col- 
lection of American naval books and pamphlets. Roosevelt read for “curiosity 


and for fun,” and “set himself up as presidential bookman better than any 


previous president, with a staff qualified to keep him in contact with books 


and ideas in the whole range from Plato to Edward Lear.’ 


The Printer and the Prince: a Study of the Influence of Horace Greele) “pon 
Abraham Lincoln as Candidate and President. By James H. 


Trietsch. (Exposition Press: New York, 1955. Pp. 332. $2.50.) 


Unfortunate in its main title, this book is an excellent character study 
of Horace Greeley and his relations with Lincoln, 1860-1865. Lincoln is 
said to have read Greeley’s New York Tribune since it started in 1841, and 
before the Civil War the paper had 16,500 subscribers in Illinois 

Greeley was one of the few men who claimed never to have heard 
Lincoln tell a funny story. The editor's personality baffled both his con- 
temporaries and posterity—a bundle of contradictions, he could have been 
Lincoln's great contact with the people had he been predictable 

Greeley progressed from pacifism and an advocacy of peaceable secession 
in 1861 to extreme Jacobin radicalism. After urging “On to Richmond!” 
before Bull Run he acted like an insane man when the battle was lost. His 
editorials and letters to the President were strangely inconsistent. He drifted 
back to pacifism, then worked for foreign mediation to end the war in early 
1863. Announcing that Confederate representatives with peace plans were 
near Niagara Falls, he called on Lincoln to make peace; but on appointment 
as contact man, Greeley fumbled the play. Angry at the President, he led in 
the move to replace Lincoln with Salmon P. Chase as Republican candidate 
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in the summer of 1864, but the plan fell through when Sherman captured 
Adanta. Bitter over a ten-year fight with Thurlow Weed and William H. 
Seward and a four-year failure to intluence Lincoln's policies, Greeley was on 
the brink of a mental collapse at the time of the President's death. 

This littke book by a blind, young Texas college teacher deserved a 
better format and an index, though the notes and bibliography are. satis- 
factory. It is recommended reading for anyone interested in Lincoln or 
Greeley. 

H. E. P. 


Lincoln's Third Secretary: the Memoirs of William O. Stoddard. Edited, with 
an Introduction by William O. Stoddard, Jr. (New York: Exposi- 


tion Press, 1955." Pp..235. $3. 


Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones supplies a revealing foreword to this book, 


which reads like an old man’s reminiscences without benefit of journal or 


diary. Dates and facts are scarce, and the stories of Stoddard’s years in the 


White House are too general to add to our knowledge of Lincoln. The Presi- 
dent's letters and notes to Stoddard are mentioned but do not appear in the 
book—nor in Lincoln's Collected Works. 

Stoddard’s claim to have been the first (May 4, 1859) to have suggested 
Lincoln's nomination tor the presidency is set forth again, as in his earlier 
writings. This false claim was exploded by William E. Baringer in Livcoln’ 
Rise to Power (1937). Files of Stoddard’s own newspaper, the Cevtra: 
Illinois Gazette of West Urbana (Champaign) do not support his claim, and 
the Lacon I//mois Gazette and others urged Lincoln’s candidacy six months 
before Stoddard became an editor. 

It is doubtful whether the persons in the photograph on page 86 have 


been correctly identified. 
H.E.. P: 


Buffalo Trace: the Story of Abraham Lincoln's Ancestors. By Virginia 
S. Eifert. (Dodd, Mead & Company: New York, 1955. Pp. 193. 
$3.00. ) 


This fictional account concerning the ancestors of Abraham Lincoln, 
who moved from their settled valley in Virginia through the Cumberland 
Gap and into the wild Indian-infested regions of Kentucky beyond Boones- 
boro, will delight both old and young readers. The fascinating style and 
sustaining interest of this book won for the author the New York Herald 
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Tribune's nineteenth annual award at the Children’s Spring Book Festival on 
May 12. 
Ilinors State WAYNE ©. TEMPLI 


Wheels West: The Story of the Donner Party. By Homer Croy.  ( Hastings 


House: New York, 1955 Pp: 242. $3.75.) 

Thirty-two people composed the Recd-Donner Party which left Spring- 
field, Hlinois on April 16, 1846 for California. They went for reasons of 
health, for free land and adventure, not for gold. Their number increased to 
eighty-seven as they journeyed westward. Finding themselves behind sched- 
ule they took a short cut—but it failed, and they became snowbound in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. With their supplies exhausted, acts of heroism 
and cannibalism intermingled at the camps near the present Donner Lake. 
Despite rescue efforts, forty-two perished and only forty-five survived 

James F. Reed, furniture and starch manufacturer, killed a man for strik- 
ing Mrs. Reed with a whip and was banished. He became the hero of the 
rescue efforts made from Sutter's Fort 
Tamsen Donner, former schoolteacher and wife of George Donner, is 


the heroine. Her dream of starting a school for girls in California ended 


with her murder by Lewis Keseberg, a German crazed for money. The author 
traces Keseberg’s career in California and gleefully notes that justice triumphed 
with his financial failure and death in the Sacramento County Hospital. He 
also traces the lives of the other survivors in California, including the Graves 
family from Lacon, Hlinois, who joined the party in the Wasatch Mountains 

Homer Croy retraced the Donner Trail and reveled in the contemporary 
letters and other sources. Of all the books on this “great epic of emigrating 
Americans” his is the liveliest and most readable. His chronology, notes and 


index done in his own inimitable stvle are excellent 


American Demagogues: Twentieth Century. By Reinhard H. Luthin. (The 


Beacon Press: Boston, 1954. Pp. 368. $5.00.) 


From James M. Curley, “the Boston Brahmin-Baiter,” through the cight 
intervening “demagogues” to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, who closes the 
book, author Luthin presents well this mob-master feature of American poll- 
tics. William Hale “Big Bill” Thompson of Chicago and Vito Marcantonio 


of New York operated on a city level; Curley, Mr. and Mrs. James E. “Pa 


and Ma’ Ferguson of Texas, Huey P. Kingtish” Long of Louisiana and 


Frank “I Am the Law” Hague of Jersey City extended their control to their 
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state governments. William H. “Alfalfa Bill’ Murray of Oklahoma, Theo- 
dore G. “The Man” Bilbo of Mississippi and Eugene Talmadge, “The Wild 
Man of Sugar Creek, Georgia” were rural spellbinders. The “white suprem- 
acy” crusades of Bilbo and Talmadge were effective again and again in win- 
ning elections. McCarthy is the only one of Luthin’s subjects who has 
operated on the national level. 

Illinoisans reading the twenty-five pages on “Big Bill the Builder” of 
Chicago will conclude that their “entry” rates well among the demagogues. 
Wearing his sombrero, with a fife-and-drum corps and huge “I WILL” pla- 
cards, he assailed the “trust press” and called on all Chicagoans to “throw away 


your hammer and get a horn.” Thompson “made a sport of politics as he had 


made a sport of boating,” writes Luthin, “but the rules of the game caught 
up with him. . . . Like many other demagogues, he had risen to power in 
the robes of a reformer. But . . . the people were deceived. He said he 
would clean up crime, and the Capone gang flourished under his regime. 
He said he would stop patronage, and he used it even . . . where intelligence 
and skill were vital. . . . Demagoguery is more likely . when the opposi- 
tion is indifferent, poorly organized, unresponsive to the needs and wishes 
of the majority of the voters... . In Chicago the Democratic party was 
split, but when it regained strength, Thompson was defeated.” 

The closing chapter, “The Mark of the Demagogue,” is an enlightening 
discussion of his “tools of the trade” and what makes him “tick.” The reader 
comes to understand the remark: “It ain’t how the ballots go into the box 
that counts. It’s how they come out.” 

Luthin has provided thirty-seven pages of “Notes on Sources” and an 
index. Allan Nevins contributes a brief introduction. 


Iron Road to Empire: the History of 100 Years of the Progress and Achteve- 
ments of the Rock Island Lines. By William Edward Hayes. 
(Simmons-Boardman: New York, 1953. Pp. 306. $5.00.) 


As assistant to the president of the Rock Island lines the author was in 
a position to know railroading from the management viewpoint from which 
Iron Road to Empire is essentially written. Hayes, a former newspaperman 
and free-lance writer, describes the history as “a factual account of a century 
of growth and setbacks through periods of high prosperity and desperate 
decline.” 

He has done a good job of unraveling the tangled threads of corporate 
growth, organization and reorganization. As a history of the Rock Island 


from the “head end” it is an honest appraisal. Inner conflicts in the corporate 
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structure—frequent struggles among owners, creditors and management— 
are clearly indicated. No attempt is made to cover up the skulduggery which 
frequently involved officers and directors of the corporation. The accomplish- 
ments of Hayes’ boss, John D. Farrington, are recounted with justifiable pride. 
Readers may find some parts too detailed. 

As a champion of the Rock Island, Hayes views most of the activity in 
Washington as bureaucratic interference. Robert R. Young and others who 
sought to control the railroad’s destiny are criticized. 

There is lacking a concept of what the railroad did for people, for agri- 
culture and for industry. Better-seed campaigns are almost the only mention 
of relations between the farmers and the railroad. There is no mention of 
Granger laws. Gross receipts fail to picture the railroad’s contribution to the 
development of the country. Employees are treated as a wage problem. 

There are no footnotes and only a limited bibliography—the valuable 
Leonard Collection in Iowa City, for example, was evidently not consulted. 
Despite its limitations, the book is a contribution and reads well. 

Stout State College DWIGHT L. AGNEW 


sor Goes West. By Elmo Scott Watson. (Illinois Wesleyan Unt- 


versity Press: Bloomington, 1954. Pp. 138. $2.00.) 


The “professor” of the title is John Wesley Powell, and the book con- 
sists of excerpts from reminiscences and letters written back to newspapers, 


with commentary by Dr. Watson, giving the story of Powell's Western ex- 


plorations from 1867 to 1874. These detailed accounts will be enjoyed by 


all those interested in the development of the West, and particularly by those 
who have read the shorter accounts in Powell of the Colorado or Beyond the 
Hundredth Meridian. 

The final editing was done after Dr. Watson's death by Julia S$. Watson 
as “a supplement, in effect, to the chapter “The Professor Goes West,’ in 
The Ulinots Wesleyan Story: 1850-1950 by Elmo Scott Watson.” Footnotes 
are in their proper place at the bottom of each page, but there is no biblio- 


graphy or index. 
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ACTIVITIES ‘OF LOCAL HISTORIGAL SOCIETIES 


The Aurora Historical Society sponsored the annual Old Settlers’ Day at 
Phillips Park August 17. The program was presented by the Aurora Women’s 
Club Chorus, with solos by Mrs. Helen Manning Meiers and square dancing 
by the Y-Squares. Awards presented included those to the oldest man and 


woman present. 


The Bond County Historical Society was organized at a meeting in 
Greenville on August 31. John H. Nowlan was elected president; Mrs. 
Charles J. Dawdy and Miss Evelyne McCracken, vice-presidents; C. Douglas 
Hoiles, treasurer; Mrs. Frank V. Davis, secretary; Scott Apple, Frank Bauer, 
Fred Baumberger, Sr.. Harry Bilyeu, Ho Denny Donnell, Lyman Floyd. ¢ 
Douglas Hoiles, Russell Hunter, Fred E. Martin, W. Merry, John’ H. 
Nowlan and C. I. Watson, directors. Dues will be $1.00 per year and meet- 
ings are to be held the second Tuesday of each quarter 


A pageant featuring events of Cairo history and directed by Laura Maud 
Connell was the highlight of the third annual Magnolia Festival sponsored 
by the Cairo Historical Society May 20-22. Store windows were decorated, 


“Miss Magnolia” was crowned and historic homes of the city were visited. 


The Galena Historical Society held its annual meeting on June 6 
Otficers for the coming year are: Mrs. Harry L. Heer, president: Dr. Ray FE 
Logan, vice-president: Mrs. George T. Millhouse, Jr, secretary; Joseph T 
Hissem, treasurer; Mrs. Guss Ambre, Katherine Delihant, Stanley R. Leay, 
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Mrs. George T. Millhouse, Jr. and Mrs. 1 heodore Oppido, directors. A re- 
port on improvements to the museum building was read and plans for future 
improvements made. 

The Society was host to the fifty-sixth annual meeung of the Illinois 
State Historical Society on October 7-8, a report of which will appear in the 
Winter issue. 


The Geneva Historical Society held its annual meeting May 22 at the 


Unitarian Church. A plaque was presented to the church and a resume of its 
history read. Officers elected were: Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, president; Frank 
Jarvis and Mary Wheeler, vice-presidents: Jeanita Peterson, treasurer, Mrs 
Margaret A. Allan, secretary. William K Bullock and Mrs. O. B. Simon 
were elected directors for a three-year term 

The Society sponsored a historical exhibit in the window of the First 
National Bank June 20-27 

The La Salle County Historical Society met on July 31 at the historical 
museum in Somonauk. Mrs. Marie Louise Olmstead was in charge of the 


historical display, and Horace Hickok of Troy Grove was program chairman 


The Logan County Historical Society sponsored an Old Settlers Day 
celebration at Mt. Pulaski on September 9. Lieutenant Governor John W 
Chapman and Superintendent Robert G. Miley of the Division of Parks and 
Memorials were the principal speakers. harles W. Hanslow. president of 


the Mr. Pulaski Chamber of Commerce, presided 


Irving Brant of Washington, D.C. biographer of James Madison, spoke 
on “Madison and the Empire of Free Men” ar the dedication September 11 
of a plaque at the courthouse in Edwardsville commemorating the creation 
of Madison County and President Madison. The plaque was presented by 
the Madison County Bar Association, and members of the Madison County 


and Alton Area historical societies were special guests. Irving Dilliard, past 


president of the Illinois State Historical Society, accepted the plaque in answer 


to the presentation speech by Attorney Burton C. Bernard of Granite City 

The Nauvoo Historical Society met at the shelter house in Nauvoo State 
Park on July 19. Wayne Earls, first vice-president, presided in the absence 
of Mrs. C. H. Brant, president. Special guests were Representative Rollo R. 
Robbins of Augusta and Miss Rosella Zumkeller of Springtield 
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The State has donated the Rheinberger-Masberg House to the Society 
to be furnished as a museum. Richard S. Hagen, historical consultant of the 
Division of Parks and Memorials, attended the meeting to aid the Society in 
its plans. The museum was open on July 29, when several hundred newsmen 
visited the city to select the Grape Festival Queen, and during the Grape 


Festival September 3-5. After more exhibits and facilities are installed it 


is planned to have the museum open to the public at regular hours. A nominal 


admission fee will be charged to help defray expenses. 


The Ogle County Historical Society held its quarterly meeting May 31 
at the Stillman Valley grade school. The Society has 440 members, two lite 
members and 17 honorary members. Mrs. A. H. Beebe, president of the 
Society, presided, and Mrs. Vivian Carter Johnson of Rockford was the speaker. 
Boy Scout Troop 62 of Stillman Valley presented the colors and gave the 
pledge of allegiance. 

The Society has prepared attractive place mats noting the places of his- 
torical interest in the county, for general distribution. Mrs. Isaac Canfield, 
Edith Carmichael, Kenneth Cleaver, Frank Coffman, Victory Conkey, George 
Etnyre, Jr., Willard Jones, C. C. Parks, Russell Poole, Lillian Storz, C. M. 
Tilton and E. Webster were elected members of the board. 


The Perry County Historical Society closed its charter with 49 members 
at a meeting at the Du Quoin Fairgrounds on August 1. William F. Farley 
of Harrisburg, president of the Southern Hlinois Historical Society and sec- 
retary of the Greater Egypt Association, addressed the group. Short reports 
were given by D. A. Purdy, Mrs. D. A. Morris, Arch Voight and President 
J. Wesley Neville. 

On July 28 members of the group visited the site of the old Du Quoin 


Female Seminary. 


Ladies of the St. Charles Historical Society are on hand to answer ques- 
tions of visitors to the city’s historical museum in the Municipal Building, 


open Sundays from 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 


The Saline County Historical Society met at Golconda on August 
Visits to several places of historic interest in the city were followed by a pot- 
luck supper at Dam No. 51 on the Ohio River, after which the group dis- 
cussed events in Golconda history. 

On September 6 the Society met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
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Davenport in Harrisburg. After a potluck supper a paper, “The Develop 
ment of Harrisburg 1853 to 1910,” prepared by Mrs. E. B. Webster, was 


read. Short sketches of family histories were given by descendants of early 
settlers. The Society then visited three of the oldest houses in the city, the 
homes of Charles A. Mitchell, Clyde Wilmoth and J. W. Towle. 


Officers of the Wayne County Historical Society are: Wasson W. 
Lawrence, president; Loren Harris, vice-president; Lila L. Stonemetz, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Wilma Slagel, corresponding secretary; the Rev. John C. 
Lappin, treasurer; Otis Allen, $. O. Dale, Mrs. Frank Heidinger, Peter G 
Rapp, Charles Read and Mrs. Lex Tickner, directors. 


The Wilmette Historical Commission—Horace Holley, chairman; Bailey 
W. Shearer, vice-chairman; Mrs. Eli W. Garrison, secretary; Charles  C. 
Henderson, treasurer, F. Dewey Anderson, Rebecca Fitch, Mrs. Tracy E. 
Johntz and Margaret Nanzig—presented its seventh annual report in May. 
The museum in the Village Hall has been redecorated and reopened with 
many additions to the exhibits 

On Charter Day, September 19, 1954 the Commission dedicated a 
plaque marking the site of the log cabin of Antoine Ouilmette, from whom 
the village took its name, at the foot of Lake Avenue. The Wilmette Rotary 
Club donated part of the cost of this plaque. Frederick Favor of W'7/mette 
Life spoke, outlining events in the early history of the Wilmette area. On 
Charter Day, 1955 the Commission dedicated a marker commemorating 
Green Bay Trail where it passed through Wilmette. On May 15 the Lake 
Shore Chapter of the Daughters of the American Colonists, in co-operation 
with the Commission, unveiled a plaque at Sheridan Road and Canterbury 
Court, marking the site of the first Wilmette school and of the North Ridge 


Meeting House, which used a later school building on the same site. 


GOVERNOR DEDICATES MARKET HOUSE 


Governor William G. Stratton dedicated the old Galena Market House, 
restored by the State of Illinois, on September 24. This now joins the Grant 
Memorial Home, presented to General Ulysses S$. Grant by the city of Galena 
after the Civil War, the Grant & Perkins Leather Goods Store, the Galena 
Historical Museum, the old Custom House, the century-old DeSoto House 
with its historical exhibits, and the homes of Generals John A. Rawlins and 
William R. Rowley as one of the tourist attractions which are open to Galena 


visitors. 
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On September 24-25 seven privately-owned homes were open to visitors 
during the sixth annual Tour of Historic Galena Homes—one the home 
occupied by Grant betore the war. The tour was sponsored by the Guild 
of the First Presbyterian Church. This church is 117 years old and the oldest 


such building in Hlinois in continuous service. 


AERONAUTICS DEPARTMENT FILM 


A twenty-minute color film entitled “Hlinois Aviation,” depicting the 
progress of aviation in Hlinois and the achievements, duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Department, has been prepared by the Department of Aero- 
nautics. Three prints of the film are available for free loan to business, 
fraternal, school groups and historical societies or to television stations, on 


application to the Department at Capital Airport, Springfield. 


CIVIL WAR BOOK CLUB 


Beginning in October, 1955, the new Civil War Book Club is offering 
its members each month autographed first editions of books on the Civil 
War. Ralph G. Newman, a director of the State Historical Society and 
proprietor of the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, 18 East Chestnut Street, 


Chicago, is president of the Club and its headquarters will be at the Book 


Shop. 
The books will be chosen by an editorial board consisting of Bruce 


Catton, Pulitzer Prize winner, editor of American Heritage, author of a Civil 
War trilogy; Stanley F. Horn, president of the Tennessee Historical Society 
and author of The Army of Tennessee; Allan Nevins, professor of history at 
Columbia University, president of the Society of American Historians and 
author of Ordeal of the Union and The Emergence of Lincoln: Benjamin P. 
Thomas, author of Abraham Lincoln: a Brography, Lincoln's New Salem and 
other books on the Civil War President, and former executive secretary of 
the Abraham Lincoln Association; and Bell I. Wiley, professor of history at 
Emory University, president of the Southern Historical Association and author 
of The Life of Johnny Reb and The Life of Billy Yank. 

The memoirs of Sylvanus Cadwallader, correspondent of the Chicago 
Times and New York Herald at Grant's headquarters, the manuscript of which 
has been in the State Historical Library since 1929 and has been used by such 
historians as J. G. Randall, Lloyd Lewis, Louis Starr, Avery Craven, Earl 
Schenck Miers and Dr. Thomas, is the new Club's first offering as edited by 
Dr. Thomas, former trustee of the Library and director of the Illinois State 
Historical Society. In book form it is entitled Three Years with Grant. 
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DAVY CROCKETT FILMS MADE AT CAVE-IN-ROCK 


Progress on two Davy Crockett films being made for television at Cave- 
in-Rock State Park was slowed down by rain, intense heat, insects, extraneous 
noise, and particularly by the crowds which gathered to see star Fess Parker 
and his fellow-actors. The filming, begun July 1, had been expected to take 


three weeks, but continued into August. 


TENTH SEASON OF LINCOLN PLAY 


The Abe Lincoln Players of Springfield presented Robert E. Sherwood’s 
Pulitzer Prize play Abe Lincoln m Illinois tor the tenth consecutive season 
at Kelso Hollow Theater in New Salem State Park, August 18-21 and 26-28. 
The New Salem performances of the Sherwood play have been witnessed by 
over 200,000 spectators. As in previous years, Representative G. William 


Horsley of Springfield took the part of Lincoln. 


BESTOR NAMED VISITING PROFESSOR AT OXFORD 


Dr. Arthur Bestor, president of the Illinois State Historical Society 
1954-1955, has been named Harmsworth professor of American history at 


Oxford University for 1956-1957. This professorship, endowed in 1920, 


goes annually to an American chosen by a special board from a list named by 


historians of America 
Professor Bestor, a member of the University of Illinois history faculty 


since 1947, is the author of Backwoods Utopias and Educational Wastelands. 
His latest book, The Restoration of Learning, was published September 19, 


1955. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE “MUSEUM OF THE PRESIDENTS’ 


At the ninetieth anniversary commencement exercises of Lincoln College 
on May 29 the “Museum of the Presidents” was dedicated. The room in 
University Hall, oldest building on the campus (1865-1866), contains letters 
and documents written by all the presidents of the United States from Wash- 


ington to ‘Eisenhower, presidential medals, photographs, prints and other 


memorabilia. The museum was dedicated by retired Major General John 
H. Hilldring, former assistant secretary of state. It has been developed under 
the supervision of Ralph G. Newman, trustee of the College and proprietor 
of the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop. 

Honorary degrees were awarded to H. Leslie Atlass, Chicago, vice- 
president, CBS radio and television; General Hilldring: the Rev. L. Wilson 
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Kilgore, pastor of the Lakewood (Ohio) Presbyterian Church; Dr. Karl A. 
Meyer, Chicago, medical superintendent, Cook County institutions; Nicholas 
G. Morgan, Sr., Salt Lake City, donor of the New Salem Lincoln statue; David 
H. Moskowitz, associate superintendent of New York City schools; Allan 
Nevins, historian and Columbia University professor; Philip D. Sang, Chicago 
philanthropic and civic leader; and Governor William G. Stratton. The nine 


degrees represented the nine decades of the College's history. 


Christmas Gift Suggestions 


For your relatives and friends in or out of Ilinoss 
A subscription for 1956 to the 
JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
The recipient will also receive the Winter 1955 issue as 
a bonus, and a gift card; you as donor will receive a 


copy of Lincoln's Inner Circle. 


For your school-age relatives and friends 


ag 
ag 
ag 
ag 


A subscription for 1955-1956 (with gift card) to the 


ILLINOIS JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


For a thirty-two page gravure pictorial brochure 


) With pictures of Lincoln, his family, vice-presidents and 
y cabinet (with gift card) 


S 3.00 


The Illinois State 
MEISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Ulinots State Historical Society 3s pub 
lished by the Hlinois State Historical Library 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Lite 
Membe:ship. Membership is open to all 

ln addition to the Journal, which is publishes 
year, members ot the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter inclu occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Both the meeting and the tour 


tor distribution to 


{1 tour times a 


Society visits some historic area. 
are open to all members and to the public. 
Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Harry I 
Pratt. Hlinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring 
| t assume any responsibility tor the 


field. Hlinois. The editors do not 
personal opmmions expressed by the authors of articles published 


‘The Society's purpose 1s to collect and preserve data relating 
he story of the state and 


to the history of IHlinois, disseminate tt 

its citizens. and encourage historical research 

hist al data in all possible completeness many 
The SC inclu le bx Oks about Hlinors 


and municipal publications, 


Lo preserve 
types of 1 acertal are 
or Hhmoisans. tamily histories, state 
reports of Hlinois institutions ot all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries. newspapers, magazines, Maps, prints and photographs. 


The Historical Library bas large holdings of, and specializes in, 


Lincolniana and the Civil War period 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, Its 
tunds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public spirited generosity of the people of 
Hlinois. including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and caretully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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